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Foreword 


T HIS BULLETIN is the first in a series of summaries of 
research conducted in reading from 1955 to 1960. The 
publication includes both published and unpublished research 
during the 5-year period. The published research has been 
compiled largely from studies reported in educational periodi- 
cals. The unpublished research was made available through 
a survey cqnducted under tKe auspices of the US. Office of 
Education, with the cooperation of colleges, universities, and 
public school systems, which furnished information on studies 
undertaken in the various educational institutions. 

Acknowledgment is made to the members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Reading of the National Council on Research in Eng- 
lish for their assistance in formulating plans for the project 
and preparing and testing the questionnaire, Report of Re- 
search in Reading ( 1955-60) . 

In addition to acquainting teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators with recent research in reading at the primary level, 
this bulletin may serve as a source of information for the col- 
lege teacher or student who wishes to locate areas in reading 
which have been investigated or which need further investi- 
gation. The research covers a wide range of topics in primary 
reading. 

Eric R. Baber, 

Assistant Commissioner^ Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 

' J. Dan Hull, 

Director , / nstructional Programs Branch . 
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Introduction 

T HE UNPUBLISHED research included in this compilation has 
been screened to the extent that n faculty inember at each college 
or university selected the studies included injfbis bibliography. * 

A reviewer at eacH institution which participated in the project com- * 
^ pleted forms furnishing the following information : purpose of the 
study; hypotheses tested; design of the study including population, 
duration, ahd scope; research design ; met hod, of collecting data; con- 
trols ; tests used ; and method of treatment of data. 

No attempt has been made to analyze the abstracts critically or to 
cite the specific limitations of each study. As it was impossible to 
giun access to the original studies, the only information available was 
the information furnished by the reviewer at each institution. In some 
cases the information reported by the reviewer was insufficient, such 
as the statistical techniques employed or the methods used to collect 
data. 4 

The studies have been categorized according to topics. The first sec- 
tion of the bulletin consists of a summary of the studies in each cate- 
gory. The abstracts of the studies, arranged by category, appear in 
the second section. 
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Summary of Research in the Teaching 
of Primary Reading 

Reading Readiness 

Results of studies conducted in the past have established quite con- 
clusively that readiness for reading is determined by a constellation 
of factors. 

jr. Maggart ( 13) *, investigating techniques used in predicting readihess 
for reading, concluded that chronological age is not closely related to 
reading achievement, and that the SR A Primary Mental Abilities 
Test correlates with reading success. Spiggle (22) examined a readi- 
ness program in one Tennessee school and recommended that reading 
materials used in the first-grade curriculum be adjusted to the abili- 
ties of the children, and that all children entering first grade be 6 years 
of age. A pupil should reach the mental age of 6^ years before he 
is introduced to reading instruction, in Williams' (26) opinion; other 
factors affecting reading readiness include formal preparation in kin- 
dergarten or first grade, emotional adjustment, auditory readiness, 
and physical condition. 

A study conducted in Orange County, Fla., by Clark (5) revealed 
a positive correlation between readiness scores and academic achieve- 
ment. AUen ( 1) measured abilities found in readiness workbooks and 
related findings to reading achievement at the end of a half-year 
period of instruction in grade one. The significance of intelligence in 
relation to certain factors of reading readiness was the topic of two 
studies, one reported by Rotate (16) and one by McMillan (14). 
Notate found significant relationships among intelligence and vocab- 
ulary opposites, memory span, and word discrimination. McMillan's 
study revealed relationships between intelligence and reading readi- 
ness and between intelligence and use of context. Results of intelli- 
gence tests can be used as one criterion in determining readiness for 
reading, according to Stephey (23) ; boys should have a longer readi- 
ness period than girls. * 

•Numbers in parentheses are keyed to references In chapter II. 
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% SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 3 

Perry (17), in studying the most effective methods of word recogni- 
tion for each of 16 beginning first-grade children by the use of readi- 
ness tests and the predictive value measured by correlation of readiness 
factors, found that no one method of teaching reading is best for all 
children, and that certain measurable readiness factors should be con- 
sidered in planning a first-grade reading program. Stewart's (24) 
investigation revealed a very significant relationship between indi- 
vidually and group-administered reading readiness tests in the 29- 
pupil sample. Collins (6) compared use of teacher-prepared readiness 
materials with commercial materials and found no significant differ- 
ence between them. Results of readiness tests as predictors of reading 
achievement were- reported by jdtkall (7) and by Smith (21). 
JackaU found that results of the Individual Record Check List and 
mental age are sufficiently correlated with success in reading to war- 
rant their use in grouping in the first grade. According to Smith , 
three readiness tests, the M etropolitan , Harrison, and Science Research 
Associates Tests , are significant predictors of reading achievement. 

Kansora (9) listed practices which could be followed by parents in 
developing reading readiness in their children. Investigating the rela- 
tionship between reading readiness and speech development, Maddox 
(12) found that children with articulation errors score lower on readi- 
ness tests, that older children have fewer errors of articulation, and 
that the higher the child’s IQ is, the fewer the articulation errors he 
makes. r 

The need for an extended reading readiness program at the kinder- 
garten level was reported by Johnson (8) ; the initiation of such a 
program with attention to the interests, needs, and abilities of the 
children resulted in the children’s preparation for experiencing success 
in learning to read. N aisbitt (15) reported that results of a readiness 
program in kindergarten revealed that 47 of 55 children were prepared 
to move on to the next level of reading. 

Procedures used by first-grade teachers and problems encountered 
in promoting growth for initial reading were examined by Alsup (2). 
Teachers utilized research findings, but did not use intelligence test 
data to maximum advantage. He cited a number of problems in 
readiness programs. 

Two groups of children, matched on sex, chronological age, IQ, and 
socioeconomic status, were studied for two years and tested at the end 
of the third year. Children in the experimental group had many types 
of experience before reviving reading instruction. Children in the 
control group were given instruction in a preprimer during the first 
month of the first grade. The early intensive start in reading did not 
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result in greater gains for the control group, for the experimental 
group showed slight gains over the control group, « according to 
Bradley (4). 

The puipose of a study conducted by Kertnoian (11) was to deter- 
mine the validity of teacher judgment of readiness status of children 
entering the first grade. Validity was interpreted in terms of ‘the 
significance of the relationship between teachers 9 estijnate^and scores 
of a readiness test. Kermoian concluded that a classroom teacher’s 
appraisal correlates Ipghly and significantly with the ecores of the 
M etropolitan Readiness Test 

Two types of reading readiness programs i^i kindergarten were 
studied and compared by Blakely and Shadle (3) . The program of 
the control group was centered about* the readiness workbook of a 
basal reader program, and that of the experimental group grew out of 
the children’s interests, giving them freedom to participate in various 
activities. The investigators found that the experience-activity 
approach at the kindergarten level results in significantly greater 
readiness to read, in the case of boys, than the basal reader readiness 
workbook approach and that girls profit equally from either approach* 
Therefore, they recommended the experience-activity approach, ' 
Reading readiness tests have been employed in many schools in an 
attempt to determine the most appropriate time at* which formal read- 
ing instruction should be given. 

The purpose of Karlinas (10) study was to reexamine the desirabil- 
ity of using existing reading readiness tests almost exclusively to meas- 
ure extent of readiness. Analysis of the data in which 1 10 first-grade 
children were tested revealed that when the influences of chronological 
age and intelligence were removed, the relationship between reading- 
readiness test scores and reading achievement test scores is only .25, . 
with a coefficient of alienation of .90. A similar study was conducted 
by Powell and Parsley ( 18), who investigated relationships of a readi- 
ness test with the results of a reading achievement test administered 
at the beginning of the second grade. They concluded that the readi- 
ness test was a useful instrument for predicting the general reading 
achievement of a total group of first-grade children, but doubted its 
usefulness in dividing children into reading groups. 

Russell (20) tested the hypothesis that the Dwis-Eells Test pro- 
vides important information regarding reading readiness. Scores on 
the Davis -Kells T est proved to be significantly lower for first-grade 
pupils than IQ’s on the S tanf ord-B met ; Russell concluded that the 
Stanford-Binet gives a better prediction of reading progress in the 
first grade than the Davis-Eells Test. 
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The extent of sex differences in the performance of beginning first- 
gr^de pupils on the Metropolitan Readiness Test was examined by 
Prescott (19). Test performance of the girls was somewhat superior 
to that of the boys. 

The purpose of Wheeler's (25) study was to determine whether 
proactive and retroactive inhibition occurred in relation to words pre- 
sented first as word forms only and later as meaningful w T ords in read- 
ing material. Four groups of first-grade children were included. Five 
hundred seventy-four words of a given list weFe presented in readiness 
materials and 795 words not presented. Wheeler concluded that some 
inhibition was evidenced for 72.8 percent of the cases, and that for 
27 percent of the children inhibition was caused by the presentation 
of words as word forms without name or. meaning in readiness 

material. 

% 

Age of Beginning Reading 

The chronological age at which reading should be introduced has 
been the subject of studies for many years. Reading authorities 
generally agree that there is no specific age at which reading instruc- 
tion should begin, for many factors which are involved must be 
considered. 

The relationship of school entrance age to school achievement was 
investigated by Fava (28). Results of her study indicated that age 
was not a detrimental factor to the younger children and that the 
expected higher mental age of the older group was not always in 
evidence. The period of time spent in school appeared to be more 
important for school achievement than entrance age. 

The comparative reading achievements of 58 children who entered 
school early or late were studied by Hampleman (29). Children in 
one group were 6 years and 3 months of age or younger at the time 
\of school entrance. Children in the other group were 6 years and 
4 months or older. Scores of reading achievement tests adminis- 
tered in grade six revealed that, although the differences were not 
statistically significant, the mean reading achievement of the older 
group was higher than that of the yoqpger group. 

A longitudinal study of 49 children who learned to read at home 
was conducted by Durkin (27). The reading level of children who 
read at, 3 years of age was 2.6 at the beginning of the first grade and 
1.7 for those children who learned to read at 5 years of age. At the 
end of the second year of school, the group who read at 3 still showed 
a greater achievement, but the lead was reduced by 4 months. 
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Methods of Teaching Reading 

The most efficient method of teaching reading has been the center 
of heated controversy during the past few years. Many proponents 
of the individualized method of teaching reading argue that children 
learn to read most effectively if, in the process of learning,- they are. 
allowed to select their own materials, confer with their teachers, and 
proceed at their individual rates of learning. On the other hand, 
some educators feel that certain abilities and skills can be taught more 
satisfactorily using a basal reader approach, and that these and sup- . 
plementary materials adequately supply the needs of children who 
are i learni ng to read. Current methods of teaching reading, structured 
to include various methods of word recognition, have been attacked 
by those who stress a phonic-centered method of instruction. 

Carlisle (34) compared six matched classes, three second- and three 
third-grade groups, to ascertain differences in reading growth when 
basic and individualized methods of teaching reading are used. She 
found that the rate of reading growth was similar under either 
method of instruction. Another study comparing the two approaches 
was reported by Patterson (42). Both groups of children received 
both types of instruction. One group was taught using the basal 
reader approach for a month, and the other using the individualized 
approach for a month; the procedure was reversed during the fol- 
lowing month. Patterson concluded that the individualized reading 
approach was the more desirable of the two; however, it would ap- 
pear that such a conclusion might be questionable since both groups 
had been exposed to both types of instruction. 

Coolest on (37) examined the progress of a third-grade class using 
an individualized reading program for a 3-month period. Although 
the progress made by the pupils was favorable, it was not statistically 
significant, and the duration of the study was too brief to evaluate 
•the results properly. 

Friedman (39) listed factors which should be considered in estab- 
lishing an individualized reading program : for each child a minimum 
of two or three books with an appropriate range of difficulty and 
interests; 60- to 90-minute daily class periods; individual pupil- 
teacher conferences of 3 to 5 minutes, and possible class discussion ' 
during the last part of the class period. 

. Basting (30) compared the “experience approach” to beginning 
reading (which was not clearly defined) with the procedure of using 
a teacher’s manual accompanying a basal reader series. She found a 
significant difference in the number of words reproduced in favor 
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of the experience approach, but found no significant difference be* 
tween the groups in comprehension or word recognition and meaning. 

The effect of exfferiential background upon elaborative reading skills 
and general reading ability of third-grade pupils was considered by 
Simmons (43) , who found no significant relationship athong these fac- 
tors; * She stated that the influence of modem media upon experience 
has modified the role of firsthand experience in relation to ifeading. 

Batty (31) evaluated the effectiveness of children working^ pairs 
at the preprimer level. * Pupils in the experimental group worked in 
pairs in preprimer workbooks, and children in the control group 
worked individually. Batty concluded that the experimental group 
was superior to the control group in word recognition and phonetic 
skills, and that team learning appeared to be a more effective method 
both for intelligence levels and for the sexes in developing word recog- 
nition skills. 

Another study evaluating the effectiveness of paired learning on a 
reading program was reported by Clapper (35). One hundred and 
seven second- and third-grade students worked in pairs 4 days a week 
and singly on one day. Clapper found a statistcally significant gain 
in word recognition for children in both grades and in paragraph 
reading for children in the third grade. 

Blockett (32) examined the value of using an independent oral read- 
ing circle in teaching first-grade reading. Results of a reading test 
favored the experimental group, who had 20 minutes of oral reading 
independent of teacher direction, at the .01 le^el of significance in- 
dicating that such a circle could be used profitably in the improvement 
of reading achievement. 

Audiovisual aids and booklets based on semantic principles were 
used in an integrated language arts program in the primary grades. 
Flinton (38) reported that pupils in the experimental groups attained 
higher scores on work in composition, but that there were no signifi- 
cant differences between students in the control group, who did not 
use the materials, and pupils in the experimental group m reading 
ability. 

Teaching reading through imaginative play situations in grades 
one and two was the topic of a study conducted by Conley (36). The 
method appealed to be effective in strengthening learning and oral 
language skills and in developing social habits. 

Noskoff (41) investigated the effect of teaching reading to first- 
grade children in Burbank, Calif., under the divided opening of class; 
one-half of the class came an hour earlier and left an hour earlier! 
Reading was taught the first and last hours with only one-half of the 
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class in session. Both experimental and control groups were used, but 
the size of the sample was not indicated. The experiment* was con- 
ducted with entire classes, with statistical allowance for lack of equiv- 
alence made by applying an adjustment for covariance. There were 
no statistically significant differences between the groups on the initial 
test; the experimental group was significantly superior at the .01 level 
of confidence on the final test. Noskoff cautioned that the obtained 
gain could have been caused by variables that were impossible to 
control. 

Techniques for teaching reading which proved useful in one third- 
grade class were listed by Afuneey (40) : provisions should be made 
to meet the needs of pupils revealed by diagnosis; child development 
rather than grade level should be emphasized; and a variety of ma- 
terials on several grade levels should be available. - 

Taylor (46) examined articles in both popular and professional peri- 
odicals provoked by the Flesch book, Why Johnny Can't Redd , and 
concluded that reading problems are not confined to the United States; 
neither are they solved by the use of a strictly phonetic method of in- 
struction. Readiness activities are a vital part of the reading program. 

Sowers (44), surveying the methods and procedures U9ed by teachers 
in the primary grades in one school, found them consistent with those 
prescribed by authorities in the field of reading. 

Walker (47) evaluated the rate of progress of a first-grade group 
using a phonetic approach in reading. Although progress ranging 
from adequate to good was made by the pupils, Walker concluded that 
no one method of teaching reading is sufficient for teaching all pupils. 

Two methods of teaching reading were studied and compared by 
Sparks and Fay (45). The PKonetJ^Ceys to Reading method was 
used in one school and the “Basic Reading Program'’ in the other. In 
the school using the phonetic approach, first-grade pupils were sig- 
nificantly superior in reading comprehension and vocabulary, and sec- 
ond-grade pupils were superior in reading comprehension. There 
were no significant differences between the third- and fourth-grade 
groups in the two schools; however, at the end of grade four, pupils 
in the school using the basic reading program appeared to be signifi- 
cantly superior in reading accuracy. 

Brekke (33) identified and compared current practices in eight geo- 
graphic areas in the United States in time allotments for basal and 
“other” rending with the optimum umounts of time recommended by 
reading authorities. He found that the basal reading approach is 
the instructional method employed by a great majority of the schools. 
Weekly time allotments for basal reading in the primary grades in 
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the areas sampled were greater than the time allotments recommended 
by reading authorities. 

♦ 

4 * 

Grouping for Reading Instruction 

Grouping children ’for reading instruction appears to be customary . 
practice in many schools. The specific means of grouping may vary 
from homogeneous or heterogeneous grouping to self -selection group- 
ing by pupils. . , 

Lernlty (49), in attempting to determine whether heterogeneity 
in the classroom hampers progress, found that grouping by reading 
ability in the classroom resulted in an improved learning situation. 
The population consisted of 798 students in grades 1 through 6 in 
Reading, Pa. Sebolt (51) tested the relative effectiveness of solo 
,v. multiple grouping, rotating the methods. The majority of the 31 
children showed an increase in reading level and indicated approval 
of the program. Children were allowed to select their own reading 
groups in grades 1 through 4 in a study reported by Rittenhouse (50) ; 
with the exception of third-grade pupils, all the children gained in 
reading growth. 

The reading achievement of first-grade pupils who worked under 
two plans of grouping was compared by Bremer \ 48). Under one 
plan children of low-readiness level were placed in separate class- 
rooms; under the other plan children of low-readiness level remained 
in the regular classroom. The mean reading score of the group who 
remained in the classroom was significantly higher at the 5 percent 
level than the group placed in separate rooms. 

Reading Achievement 

A number of studies concerned w ith reading achievement were re- 
ported during the 1955-60 period. These studies range in scope from 
the effect of class size upon reading achievement to the relationship 
between affective environmental factors and reading achievement. 

, Gavel (61) investigated levels of reading achievement at the end 
of grade 1 in relation to the status and growth of various w*ord per- 
ception abilities measured earlier in the year. She found that the 
average reading achievement of 1,542 children in the study was 
above the national norm. With the elimination of needless readiness 
practice for pupils with high September learning rates and back- 
ground abilities, an unusually high proportion of children read above 
third-grade level. 
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Investigating the relationship of standardized diagnosis to read- 
ing achievement in a third-grade class, McGhee (71) concluded that 
time is saved by diagnostic testing, for both individual and group 
weaknesses are apparent at the beginning of the year. The testing 
aided both above- and below-avecage groups, as gains for both were 
significant. 


Selected teaching procedures were used by Scott (79) in an at- 
tempt to determine whether they would aid six second-grade pupils 
with reading difficulties to achieve better academic, social, and emo- 
tional development. She found that children with reading difficulties 
improve in academic achievement if planned programs are geared 
to individual levels of learning. 

Johnxton (67), in determining the effect upon learning to read of 
a 3-year phonics-based reading program, concluded that the phonics 
program in grades one and two did not appear to contribute anything 
beyond the reading program used previously, in which phonics were 
not emphasized. 


The effectiveness of a planned kindergarten curriculum on scholastic 
achievement and social adjustment in primary grades was the subject 
of MciTutfhe (i2) study. Such a curriculum contributed signifi- 
cantly to total achievement in the third grade. - 

Balkus (52), who compared reading achievement at the “primary 
three, or third-grade level of graded and ungraded reading pro- 
grams, found that differences between the groups were negligible. 

I he effect, of class size upon rending achievement was the subject 
of two studies. F ra«er (59) attempted to discover the causes of poor 
reading achievement m the primary grades and to provide methods 
which would prevent reading failures. She found smaller groups and 
individualized attention preferable to a single class in the first grade- 
there were no significant differences in regard to class size in the 
second grade. Oosby (55) nssessed the effect of class size u|>on first- 
grade reading achievement by comparing large classes, exceeding 3 0 
pupils, with small classes of fewer than 30. A statistically significant . 

difference favored the students in the smafl clnsses. 

Selection of children for initial reading instruction in districts un- 
to b ’’>' reftd,n P readiness tests was the subject of Donald Jonet' 
(68) study. He considered chronological age a valuable criterion to 
use in selecting children for readiness instruction. Children of high 
intelligence should be given reading instruction earlier than those of 
average intelligence and should be expected to have better compre- 
tension and larger vocabularies. 


LaunderviUe (69) investigated the use of a listening test as a pre- 
diction of reading success and concluded that such a test can be used 
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to predict reading achievement as effectively as a standardized reading 
readiness test. 

The use of a periodical in the first grade apparently does not con- 
tribute to an increase in reading skills, according to Schmid homer 
(78),' although it provides a variety of materials to uie in developing 
various concepts, attitudes, and appreciations. f 

The relationship between personality and elements of academic 
achievement was considered in studies piade by Carter (54) and John 
Wilson (85). Carter found no significant correlations between socio- 
economic status or personality and reading achievement of 7-year-old 
children ; the inclusion of personality or socioeconomic factors in mul- 
tiple correlation prediction did not increase the correlation significant- 
ly over that of intelligence alone. Wilson examined the achievement, 
age, intelligence, and promotion characteristics of third-grade students 
who scored at or below the 10th percentile on the California Test of 
Personality. Among other things, he found that attention to aca- 
demic achievement in firtft and second grades sufficient to produce 
from 30 percent to 58 percent greater efficiency than is normal in these 
subjects, may be beneficial to personality structure. 

Selected background abilities related to first-grade reading achieve- 
ment were investigated by Nicholson (73). Analysis by learning rate 
quartiles revealed that children high in learning rate were markedly 
higher in background skills than those who were low in learning rate; 
success in beginning reading rests upon prereading background skills. 

Affective environmental factors in relation to first-grade children’s 
reading achievement were explored by Viclcery (83). Several factors i 
were correlated with reading achievement : parents’ opinions that chil- 
dren should not only be given freedom of choice and responsibility for 
their own behavior but also should be active in their social relation- 
ships; fathers' tendency toward dominance in face-to-face situations, 
and parents’ tendency to describe themselves as self-confident. Read- 
ing achievement of boys seemed to be more closely related to affective j 
factors than did that of girls. 

Whether a difference exists bet ween rate of growth in reading skills - j 
pf children who share self-selected books with friends in a social situa- 
tion and children who read independently without sharing was the 
subject of Petersen's (74) study. She concluded that the sharing of 
books was not significantly more effective in increasing reading skills 1 
than was independent reading. 1 

Tronvold (82) compared the reading achievement of a first-grade I 
class in Norway with one in Minnesota. The phonetic-syllable method 1 
was used in the Norwegian school, and sentence, phrase, and word | 

«#l-877 O— as 2 I 
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methods emphasizing comprehension were used in the Minnesota 
school. The two groups did not differ greatly in total achievemmt ; 
the Norwegian group was superior in word recognition, and the Minne 
sota group, m paragraph reading. ^ 

Burwen (53) analyzed the relationshiBjWween school achievement 
an C. .at ent ranee into grade one. There was no consistent tendency 
for any age group to have the lowest mean in spelling or in language 

achievement at any grade level. 

In suggesting mteria for the identification of superior readers in the 
first, grade, GiHmory (62) concluded that no one measuring device is 
adequate to measure all reading abilities and that most of the evalua 

u P° n *** ,eacber i w ho is in a position to study the 
child daily. J 

Hoffman (65) compared the child’s reading experiences in the home 
with his reaction to reading instruction in school to determine his 
attitude toward I beginning first-grade reading. A positive correla- 
tion of .765 indicated a direct relationship between the amount of 
reading material m the home and readiness test scores, and a correla- 
tion of .930 l>e tween interest in classroom materials and readiness test 
scores. , 

The influence of background music on reading achievement was 
investigated by Harts field (64) . Rate of reading was found to be sig- 
nificant when tairted with background music with a beat, with relaxing 
music, or without music. Comprehension was significant when tested 

with relaxing music, with background music with a beat, or without 
music. 

Dixon (M) investigated the relationship between reading achieve- 
ment and the method of teaching reading. Reading achievement of 
211 children who had attended the University of Michigan elementary 
school was compared with that of 434 children who had attended a 
public school. He found that more of the children from the public 
school achieved a reading age of 84 months at or before the chrono- 
logical age of 84 months than the children from the university school. 

t S ui Stem j tlC j PP , r0ach to readin S was employed in the public school; 
high'y individualized instruction was given in the university school, 
with each child advancing at his own rate of growth. Dixon found 
that the systematic approach enabled children to learn to read early 
and reduced individual variation in age of learning to read, and that 

l * !i Ik™* V** P ursued b y the university school apparently de- 
layed the age of beginning reading and maximized the individual 

2™?' th ® ,n,tia ! diff<?re nce between groups was not sus- 
tained indefinitely, he concluded that the difference in method does 
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not have a lasting effect^and that reading can be taught successfully 
either way. 

Hugh** and OUon (66) analyzed evidence accumulated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan elementary school on a group of “late-starting” 
children— those having an age of beginning reading at or later than 
96 months on the Gates Primary Reading Test . The investigators 
concluded that late starting in itself does not have durability through 
time, that late-starting children in the study were significantly less 
mature physically than other children, and age of beginning achieve- 
ment and level of achievement at any specific time point will co-vary 
in direct proportion to variation in physical maturation. 

Dustin Wilson (84) investigated the effect of kinesthetic ability 
upon first-grade reading and found that it had no significant effect on 
either success or failure. 

Schiffman (77) found that color blindness is not a handicap to read- 
ing achievement of boys in the 6rst grade. Informing the teacher of 
a supposed handicap may result in increased learning. 

Sowers (80) examined the relationship between personality adjust- 
ment and reading achievement in a first-grade class. Although some 
positive correlations were found between personality and reading, no 
statistical analysis for chance was attempted. 

Sul ton (81) studied variations in the reading achievement of chil- 
dren who scored high on measures used in the kindergarten. The pur- 
poses of her study were to determine reading readiness, to observe 
unique traits in the maturing individual, and to discover environ- 
mental influences that tend to foster individuality and independence 
in reading. Analysis of the cumulative data over the 7-year period 
substantiated several conclusions: various attributes in an individual 
tend to cluster about a center of gravity in growth. Precocity and 
slowness in reading may be detected early in the child’s development. 
Reading achievement is a function of total growth, and the child is 
his own standard. Both over- and underachievement are related 
to the individual's developmental design and describe temporary 
reactions. 

The purpose of Sartain's (76) study was to determine whether the 
.use of workbooks produced significant differences in reading skills and 
abilities. Ten classes of third-grade pupils were in the experimental 
nnd control groups. Some of the conclusions were that groups of less 
capable readers who used workbooks showed a significantly greater 

knowledge of the reading vocabulary of the unit than groups of similar 

capacity who did not use the workbooks; during the 4- week period 
neither the more capable nor the less capable readers in the experi- 
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mental groups achieved pains in reading comprehension that were sig- 
nificantly ditrerent from those of the control proups; the few papes 
of exercises on word analysis in the workbooks did not aid the ex|>eri 
mental group to achieve significantly more in word analysis tech- 
niques than the control group. 

The influence of visual and auditory discrimination, phonics, and 
mental nge upon reading success of .WO children at the end of the 
second grade was investigated by Harrington and Harrell (63), who 
concluded that auditory and visual discrimination nnd phonics are 
important to reading achievement, but (hat mental nge, as measured 
by tlie test used, has little influence on’success in learning to read. 

Interrelationships among functional phonic knowledge, reading and 
spelling achievement, and mfplnl nge were investigated by Rudirill 
(T.»). Intercorrelations between rending with spelling, reading with 
phonic knowledge, nnd spelling with phonic knowledge were signifi 
cnntly higher than correlation of either factor with mental age. 

G " fe * ( <i0 ) reported a study of sex differences in rending ability 
baser! on the'lest stores of 13,1 14 pupils. Although the usual explana- 
tion for girls’ superiority in reading is that they mnture earlier, (fate* 
considers this unlikely, for the siqieriority npi>enrs to be as great in 
the upper grades as in the lower. The data suggest an environmental 
rather than an hereditary explanation; it is |>ossible that more girls 
thnn boys pursue a kind of life in which more respect, more incentives, 
ami more opportunities for reading appear earlier and persist longer. 

Adding* (57) identifier] patterns of reading growth among pupils 
during six yenrs elementary school. Patterns of rending growth 
are established early in formal rending experience; there is a tendency 
for individuals to progress in rending in harmony with their mental 
ability. There is little difference between |uitterns of reading growth 
of the w it hiti different rending 1 level groups. 

Faulkner (58) follower! the achievement of first-grade pupils who 
had failed to progress in knowledge of letter names, consonants nnd 
blends, applied phonics, and reading achievement. With an increase 
in knowledge of these elements of muling, children experienced a 
corresjiondiiig increase in reading achievement. 

Woestrhojf (8ti) investigated some of the problems involved in 
leaching children who achieve above-grade placement. The experi- 
mental group «f 34t) third -grade pupils scored within the range scored 
by the control group of 924 fifth-graders. Ha found little justifica- 
tion for assuming that a given level of general rending ability will in- 
sure an equivalent level of competence in the more complex comp re- 
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hension skills, in various types of work study skills, and in visual 
aualrais skills, regardless of the amount of formal reading in t ruction. 

Cahrithera conducted a study reported by Wolfaon (87) in an at- 
tempt to discover if reading patterns and reading success during 
children’s primary years can be anticipated from an emotional classi- 
fication determined duriug their preschool years. Emotional classi- 
fications ware made by the school psychologist, social worker, and 
classroom teacher. Correlations significant at the .01 level were found 
between emotional status scores and the following: word knowledge, 
word discrimination, and comprehension. Children who had no emo- 
tional difficulties showed more positive attitudes toward reading. 

A study concerned with oral reading performance was reported by 
McCracken (70). He recorded the oral reading performances of 30 
second-grade children, .who read materials below grade level and at 
grade level, and then compared performances of the good, average, 
and poor readers. He concluded that either quantitative or qualitative 
errors appeared to have equal. discriminatory value in determining 
oral reading achievement. Neither quimtutive errors nor comprehen- 
sion 9eemed to discriminate between average and poor readers. Speed 
of oral reading appeared to discriminate among good, average, and 
poor readers. Wide ranges of individual performance were observed 
in all three areas in speed, comprehension, and errors, with degrees 
of overlapping touching groups in ail areas. 


Reading Programs 

Various types of reading programs have been organized in order to 
provide reading instruction best suited to individuals or to groups 
within a classroom. C met/ (91 ) adapted a basal reader program using 
supplementary materials in an attempt to meet individual needs of 43 
third-grade pupils within one class and concluded that the value of the 
procedure was evidenced by growth in Reading and increased interest* 
in reading. Uzmaek (94), comparing a homogeneous grouping meth- 
od and a self-contained classroom method of teaching reading, found 
that in the majority of cases the homogeneous grouping produced 
from one to three times greater improvement over a 5-month period 
than the self-contained method. 

A free reading program to supplement basic first-grade reading was 
developed by Blakey (89) in order to give children an opportunity 
to use more reading materials. Implementation of the program pro- 
duced favorable results in the test grade class of 24 pupils: greater op- 
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portunity to provide for individual differences, activities to develop al] 
phases of the language arts, and more extensive reading on the part of 
the children. Brown (90) found that as a result of a planned recrea- 
tional reading program, the 29 third-grade children not only advanced 
in reading growth but also read twice as many books as they had read 
before the program was put into operation. 

Inservice teacher training was used as a means of improving a be- 
ginning reading program reportedly Sanders (92). Emphasis was 
placed on developmental reading, learning environment, abundance of 
reading materials, and the use of manuals. She concluded that con- 
siderable progress was made over the previous year. 

A reading program to meet the needs of the mentally retarded in 
elerpentary school was described by Sensor (93). The criterion for 
evaluation of such a reading program should be the same as that of 
the reading program used for the normal child. 

Interpretation of the organization and administration of a first- 
grade reading program to parents was surveyed by Besio (88), who 
found that the framework of the Modesto program followed basic 
principles of reading. He recommended that a continuing appraisal 
be made using scientific objective instruments. 

Reading Interest * 

Several studies have focused on reading interests. In an investiga- 
tion of the reading interests of first-grade pupils, Harris (96) com- 
pared interest in the lri^ds of content in basic readers with interest 
in other types of content. He found significant differences between 
the sexes in the amount of interest in basic readers, but no differences 
between levels of intelligence. Reading ability is a factor which 
influences interest in basal readers. 

Wihberg (98) studied the interests of second-grade pupils, as 
demonstrated in their selection of books. Information was the most 
frequently recommended category; humor was the second choice. A 
greater number of books were read by the group in a self -select ion pro- 
gram than by previous groups taught by the same teacher in a basal 
reading program. 

The interests of poor reading ^chie vers in the second grade were 
surveyed by Lamb (97). Areas preferred by 86 percent of the chib' 
dren were animals, cowboys, “things that go,” and make-believe. As 
very few books in the libraries could be read by the children of the 
second-grade level, Lamb stressed the need#for interesting reading 
materials at the primer level. 
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Griffin (95) recommended that both parents and tekchers be made 
familiar with the reading interests of children through panels and 
. discussions, that a special period for the enjoyment of stories and 
poems be established in classrooms, and that teachers familiarize 
themselves with the interests of their students. 

Reading Materials 

Materials of various kinds used in teaching reading on the primary 
level have been considered or evaluated in many of the studies reported. 

Berg (99) analyzed workbooks accompanying basal readers pub- 
lished' by six companies and found both similarities and differences. 
Many types of exercises are included in workbooks; a diverse schedule 
of skills practice makes concentration on certain phases difficult. 
Tucker (119) examined the workbooks of eight basal reader series in 
an attempt to establish criteria for evaluation and emphasized the 
necessity of a systematic means of evaluation. The relative effective- 
ness of workbook and nonworkbook methods of reading followup 
activities was studied by Docter (105). The peak of efficiency of 
workbook materia] is reached in grades 2, 3, and 4. Sartain (113), 
investigating the effect of the use of workbooks on reading growth, 
concluded that the learning environment of the classroom rather than 
use or nonuse of workbooks appeared to be a significant factor in the 
growth of the reading skills considered in his study. 

Five readability formulas' were applied to four series of primary 
readers by Sherrod (114), who found very little difference among the 
series in the factors tested by the formulas. KercKenfaut ( 109) , using 
two readability formulas, found a significant correlation in the grade 
placement of 110 primary books. Three methods of estimating reada- 
bility were compared by fnskeep (108), who also investigated the 
value of an especially prepared readability scale. The readability 
scale did not seem to contribute to the accuracy of teacher estimates of 
reading level; the three methods of estimating readability did not 
correspond closely to children’s comprehension, and teacher estimates 
were more cloeely related to the formula’s estimate than to children’s 
comprehension. 

Mary Bradley (100) constructed and evaluated materials to provide 
meaningful practice in teaching reading vocabulary. A group of 192 
second-grade pupils working in pairs and a group of 187 working 
as a teacher-directed unit improved significantly in reading achieve- 
ment when compared with a control group of 187 children. All three 
groups showed gains in applied phonics. “Picture Cards for Phonic 
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Problems,” “Picture-Story Wont Study Charts,” and “Action Sen- 
tences” were new materials used in teaching first-grade pupils reading 
and spelling. RudiniH (112) found that after 7 months of instruction 
. with new materials, “Picture Cards for Phonic Problems,” “Picture- 
Story Word Study Charts,” and “Action Sentences,” children not 
only achieved reading and spelling levels that required 13 months of 
teaching with the customary approach, hut also were reading at or 
above their mental age levels. 

Edgar Smith (116) examined the vocabulary in 11 basal reading 
series. He found little uniformity in either series or grade level at 
which words are introduced, and little correlation between the vocabu- 
laries of the reading series and words in the Thorndike-Lorge word- 
list. 

A purpose of Yates* (122) study was to provide high interest mate- 
rial written with a primary vocabulary which would encourage the 
low achiever to read independently, and to ascertain the readability 
and interest level of selected books. Trousdale (118) formulated cri- 
teria for selecting quality trade books which could be placed in school 
libraries at the primary level. 

Teachers who used supplementary reading materials assembled by 
Wafen (120) expressed favorable opinions of the materials as aids in 
teaching primary reading. Canada (101) found that audiovisual 
materials possess value in developing background experiences essential 
for successful reading experience in the first grade. Selected types of 
reading games and aids can be used both to strengthen and to extend 
reading skills according to Stanchfield ( 117) . 

Examining the use of the teacher’s manual in basal reading series, 
Christensen (103) concluded that principals’ evaluations of manuals 
influenced their use, and that the way ft manual was used by a teacher 
was dependent upon the individual rather than the years of teaching 
experience. 

McKeever (110) examined phonic sections of manuals and textbooks 
of three basal reading series. Although a systematic program of 
phonic instruction was used in each series, the same skills were intro- 
duced at different times and presented differently in the various series. 
Vocabularies of four basal reader series were compared by Simpkins 
(115), who found a wide variation in the number of different words 
used at all levels; the percentage of common words varied from 4 per- 
cent in first preprimers to 23 percent in second readers, and the number 
of new words a pupil would meet if he changed from one series to 
another ranged from 8 words in 10 in the first grade to 4 words in 10 in 
the second grade. 
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Williams (121) attempted to determine the extent to which pupils 
in elementary schools are provided with experiences in critical think- 
ing when basic readers are used for instructional purposes. She found 
that, although the basal reading series varied in the presentation of 
critical reading skills, provisions were made in all 10 series for devel- 
oping fundamental reasoning abilities. 

ChUcott (102) examined and compared three contemporary basal 
reader series with' the McGuffey readers to determine the values with 
which the authors and publishers attempt to enculturate children and 
teachers. Modern readers were concerned with sources of pleasure in 
a child’s life; the McGuffey readers emphasized adult ideals available 
to all social strata. A work-success character-building theme was 
prevalent in the McGuffey readers, while the modern books em- 
ployed a status-seeking, pleasure-dominated theme. 

Eight currently used basal reading series were analyzed and com- 
pared by Digg* (104) for the purpose of determining how effectively 
research findings had been applied; she concluded that authors have 
utilized findings in primary textbook production, but that there is a 
need for more research centered upon physical makeup, textual con- 
tent, and illustrations. 

Young (123) surveyed provisions made in teacher training for the 
teaching of children’s literature. He found that about 10 percent of 
the future elementary teachers enrolled in 3ft California institutions 
had taken no literature course, and that few college programs required 
such a course. 

The purpose of Ploghoft'n (111) study was to determine whether 
reading readiness workbooks promoted readiness. One group of 28 
children used readiness workbooks during the last 9 weeks of kinder- 
garten; the other group of 27 children did not use them. The same 
teacher taught both groups. Results of a readiness test administered 
the following September appeared to indicate that children in the 
group which had used the readiness workbooks were not better pre- 
pared to learn to read than the group which had not used the work- 
books. 

The progress of first-grade classes using workl>ooks was compared 
with that of classes not using workbooks. Felton (106) concluded 
that workbooks have many worthwhile features for first-grade classes. 

A study concerning mental imagery and the reading process was re- 
ported by Fennema ( 107) . Two groups of children were asked to tell 
what pictures they would draw for a particular story* Correlations 
between the various mental-image scores and between scores on read- 
ing ability and intelligenceu were computed. Correlations between 
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reading ability and mental-image scores and between intelligence and 
mental-image scores were negative. 

Comprehension 

Emphasis on increasing comprehension skills is evidenced in studies 
reported during the period 1955-60. The majority of the studies stress 
exercises or techniques which may be useful in developing the various 
comprehension abilities. 

The development of thinking skills os applied to reading was studied 
by Naegelin (130). She reported that about 76 percent of the chil- 
dren in one first-grade class were not ready for formal reading instruc- 
tion and needed an extended readiness program; however, about half 
the children in the study came from Spanish-speaking homes. 

fhtgginn ( 126 ) investigated reading achievement of a control group 
of 55 children and an experimental group of 43 pupils who had lessons 
which emphasized skill in spatial relationships and closure. The ex- 
perimental group exhibited superior rending achievement and a total 
reading age one yen r higher than that of the control group. 

A series of oral and written exercises to stress response to meaning 
was const ructed and evaluated by Cox ( 125) . The experimental group 
of 172 first-grade pupils using the exercises achieved a greater gain 
in reading achievement than the control group of 161 children who 
did not use the exercises; girls showed a greater gain than boys. 

Supplementary reading can be used as an aid in improving com- 
prehension skills, according to Yowahki (133).* Applied techniques 
such as conversation, discussion, story-telling, dramatization, instruc- 
tion, and reporting were employed successfully in the improvement 
of comprehension skills. 

Weintra/ub (132) investigated the effects on reading comprehension 
of 62 second-grade pupils of stories from basal readers presented with 
or without pictures* Both sexes did equally well with the text alone 
or with both text and picture; poor readers achieved better with the 
text alone, but good readers did equally well with either. 

A technique, which utilized not only a sound-film but also reading 
material developed from the film to help Spanish-speaking children 
increase their comprehension, was evaluated by 1 Vaftrip (131) ; some 
of the data obtained from the investigation suggested the effectiveness 
of similar programs in total language development. 

A 3-year study of a reading program in one school system was 
made by Heck (128), who found that a cooperatively plannedfinsti’uc- 
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tional program in reading was an effective means of improving com- 
prehension. 

Hayes (127) constructed and evaluated tests of language compre- 
hension to show direct comparison between reading and listening 
abilities of children in the primary grades. She suggested that such 
tests should be useful in determining not only differences between 
reading and listening comprehension but also the value of increased 
use of oral language experiences in initial reading instruction. 

The effect of training in listening skills with retarded readers in the 
third grade was studied by Cordon (124) . There were no significant 
correlations between reading and listening comprehension and listen- 
ing scores after the training period. 

The purpose of McCullough's ( 129) study was to determine whether 
essentially different things are being tested when different types of 
comprehension are tested. Analjjis of the data indicated that there 
is a positive and perhaps- substantial relationship among the four 
types of comprehension (main idea, details, sequence, and creative 
reading). A common factor which seemed to be present appeared to 
arise from the reader’s fact-getting ability. The reader’s abilities to 
obtain facts and main ideas are correlated to the extent that both are 
based upon the same ability, but they are not perfectly correlated 
when he must go beyond the facts to summarize for his main idea. 

*) 

Vocabulary 

The vocabulary load of basal readers has been the subject of a num- 
ber of studiea Baumann (137) analyzed four series of primary basal 
readers in order to determine the common vocabulary and the most 
frequently used initial consonants; as the vocabulary load increased, 
the list of conftnon words in the series decreased; the frequency of use 
of initial, consonants varied. An examination of the first Raders of 
seven basal series made by Dove (143) revealed that approximately 
718 new words were introduced in seven first readers; that the num- 
bers of new words ranged from 115 to 194, and that 129 of the words 
were most useful for the first grade. 

Lazar (150), analyzing 11 basic reader series, found that progres- 
sion of difficulty appeared to be based on criteria established by each 
publishing company. A much greater degree of noimgreement than 
of agreement existed in the selection and placement of words. 

An investigation of eight basal reader series was made by Behn 
(138) in an attempt to determine the feasibility of transfer from one 
preprimer to another. The total vocabulary count was 129 words with 
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a 60 percent overlap from one series to another. Behn concluded that 
it was wiser to use only one basal series supplemented by other readers 
as feasible. Behn's findings were seconded by Fabiano ( 144) , who also 
found insufficient overlap to warrant ease in transfer from one series 
to another. 

Arndt (134) reported, after an examination of trade books on a 
selected list of books which could be read successfully by children at 
the end of the first year of reading instruction, that the vocabulary 
load of the majority of the books was too heavy for the first grade. 

A determination of the basal reader level at which 220 words of the 
. Dokh List series are introduced in each of six basal reader series was 
the subject of Weaver's (151) study. She found a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the levels at which words on the list were introduced in 
different series. 

Hofer (148) investigated the possibility of a vocabulary relation- 
ship between a reading and number series published by one company, 

. and recommended' that similar studies be made of other publishers’ 
series. ' 

Whether original stories could be employed as supplementary read- 
ing was the topic of Bohannon's ( 140) study. Findings were incon- 
clusive other than that pupils enjoyed some stories more than others 
and that teachers reported a gain in the children’s self-confidence. 

The purpose of Flamand's (145) study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between vocabulary as measured by different tests and per- 
formance in beginning reading at the first-grade level. Moderately 
significant correlations between reading performance and various tests- 
existed. 

Dawson (142), investigating the relationship between vocabulary 
size of third-grade pupils and home environmental factors, found that 
the vocabulary size of lower socioeconomic level third-grade pupils 
is comparatively low; that while the mothers’ understanding vocabu- 
laries are superior to children’s, 30 percent had vocabulary scores with- 
in the pupils’ range; that the educational level of the mother possibly 
contributes to the individual’s language pattern; children from more 
favorable home environments probably achieve greater success in lan- 
guage arts curriculum experiences; and that children with meager 
home-environmental experiences probably will have difficulties in com- 
prehension unless special instruction is provided. 

Two studies, conducted at Boston University, evaluated the effect 
of “meaningful word practice” on reading vocabulary in the first and 
third grades. Berger (139) found that first-grade pupils in the ex- 
perimental group mlde a statistically significant gain with a critical 
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ratio of 2.74 and that the achievement of the girls was greater than 
that of the boys. Barry (136) concluded that the material was effec- 
tive in improving the reading achievement of third-grade pupils; 
the gain for the experimental group was 3.19 and for the control 
group, 0.64; there was very little difference in achievement between 
the sexes. 

Determining the vocabulary of kindergarten children with regard 
to size, nature, and possible changes since publication of The Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union List was the objective of Bohon's (149) 
study. He concluded that the minimal vocabulary of the kindergarten 
child is 3,728 words. In their speaking vocabularies children had 97 
percent of the basal reading vocabulffty used in the schools’ first- 
grade reading books. - The most significant change in vocabul^ty 
since publication of The International Kindergarten Union List seems 
to- be in replacement of natural with a mechanical vocabulary and 
elimination of “baby talk” and “animal” noises. Since 80 percent of 
the vocabulary of the children is unchanged, apparently a large pro- 
portion of the vocabulary remains constant. 

Wooff} (152) devised a set of vocabulary word cards to represent 
each word introduced in the books of five basal series used in the pri- 
mary grades, and found them useful both as visual aids and as class- 
room research tools. 

The relationship between growth in vocabulary, as measured by a 
standardized reading test and a test accompanying basal readers, was 
compared by Carter (141). Test scores in grades 1 and 2 were re- 
lated, with a higher correlation in grade 1 than in grade 2. 

Oeremia ( 147) evaluated vocabulary exercises to be used in the third 
grade and concluded that children who receive training in vocabulary 
building achieve gains in vocabulary growth and attain facility in the 
use of word recognition techniques. 

Bailey (135), examining the vocabulary load of second-grade text- 
books adopted by the State of Louisiana, found a great degree of vari- 
ation in the total number of different words in various texts. Al- 
though the vocabulary in readers is closely controlled, there appeared 
to be no vocabulary control in the content area textbooks. 

Gates (146) compared the ability of pupils to work out recogni- 
tion and meaning of words previously introduced in a basal %eries 
with their ability to handle the “new” words introduced in later 
books in the same series. Three hundred ten pupils near the end of 
the third grade who had used one basal series from the first grade 
recognized the form and meaning of almost as many of the words 
first introduced in the fourth as those words studied in the third grade. 
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Comparing second- with third-grade pupils on both third- and fOurth- 
grnde words, Gate* found that more than half of the third-grade 
children made substantially perfect scores on both third- and fourth- 
grade words. The average second-grade child recognized and under- 
stood abonf 60 percent of new third-grade and 57 percent of new 
fourth-grade words. * 


Word Recognition 

A number of studies concerned with word recognition were con- 
ducted during the period from 1955 to 1960. Surveys of methods and 
practices used in teaching word recognition were reported by several 
persona Massey (176) traced the development of a sequential, bal- 
anced word-perception program. Since 1925, yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education have consistently recom- 
mended balanced word perception programs ; use of a single approach 
has Jed to programs lacking in the development of certain essential 
skills. Massey concluded that there is little justification for a return 

to a single approach such as the currently advocated alphabet - 
■phonetic method. 1 

Connell (159), investigating and evaluating current methods and 
techniques used in teaching phonics in the primary grades, found that 
the best methods are those which involve meaningful content and 
which lead to the discovery of sounds from whole word units ; and that 
the greatest value of phonics is in relation to tfie child’s needs with 
application of phonics to words which cause difficulty. Famham 
(163) surveyed various principles and procedures of teaching phonics, 
bhe concluded that the principles listed were similar to those of good 
Pedagogy; the procedures appear either to illustrate or incorporate 
one or more pedagogical principles. That phonics is only one of sev- 
eral word analysis skills was the consensus among writers After 
analyzing word recognition skills in selected basal rekdere in grades 
1 through 3, Leighton (172) decided that there were more differences 
than similarities in the placement and frequency of repetitronsof 
words in the readers. ^ 

Discovery of the method or methods most effective in teaching word 
recognition to various types of individuals was the objective of Mitts' 

( 177) investigation. No one method is superior for all children ; cer- 
tain variables interact significantly in determining the number of 
words learned in a 15-minute teaching session; intelligence, chrono- 
logical age, and method. Intelligence is a significant variable in de- 
termining the number of words learned during a 15-minute period. 
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In attempting to determine which of four instructional methods of 
word recognition— visual, phonic, kinesthetic, or combination— was 
most effective for individuals or small groups, Rivkind (181) found 
no significant differences in results under controlled conditions. 
Hughes (170) concluded that, in a controlled situation, second-grade 
children who received instruction in word recognition with emphasis 
on phonetic skills did not attain significantly higher scores in para- 
graph meaning or word meaning than children who pursued a pro- 
gram in which phonetic skills were not emphasized. 

A series of studies was conducted at Boston University to discover 
what the effects on vocabulary mastery were during oral rending if 
children followed in the book or if they listened as another child read. 
Mustek (161) found no significant differences between the two meth- 
ods in grade 1. In grade 2, method appeared to make little difference, 
although some words were learned more effectively by one method 
than by another, according to Lipkin (175). Hickey's (168) findings 
for grade 8 again indicated no significant difference for either method. 

Twojpral reading procedures were evaluated in three studies for 
grades 1, 2, and 3. A child either was told an unknown word immedi- 
ately, or he was expected to “sound out” the word. Recall was tested 
both a week and a month later. Jennings (171) found no statistically 
significant ratios in the two methods in grade 1. Similar results were 
reported for grade 2 by Buckley ( 156) and for grade 3 by Dee (162) . 

Berry (154) constructed and evaluated lessons to be used in the 
teaching of the homophones most frequently found in first-, second-, 
and third-grade reading vocabularies and concluded that the lessons 
apparently were effective in each of the three grades. Another study 
concerned with homophones was made by Barrett (153) ; the purpose 
was to determine whether directed teaching of homophones would 
improve spelling ability. Statistically significant gains were made 
at both second- and third-grade levels, but there was no marked change 
nt the sixth-grade level. 

Campbell (15,7) analyzed the McKee Inventory of Phonetic Skills 
and investigated the relationship between pupils’ scores on the test and 
intelligence, chronological age, and reading and spelling achievement. 
Analysis by quartiles indicated that pupils with the highest scores 
also had the highest intelligence quotients, mental ages, and chrono- ; 
logical ages, and that phonetic knowledge appeared to be a factor in 
both reading and spelling achievement 

Several studies were concerned with the effect of knowledge of letter 
names on beginning reading using experimental and control groups. 
Hudak ( 169) concluded that a knowledge of letters prior to formal 
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reading aids children in attaining 1 success in beginning reading. Simi- 
lar conclusions were reported by Zajoc and Linekan (174). In all 
three studies experimental groups excelled significantly by comparison 
with control groups. 

Investigating the relationship between growth in word perception 
and success in beginning reading, Ohon ( 180) found that letter know- 
ledge has a positive relationship to reading achievement. 

The relationship between word recognition techniques and compre- 
hension was studied by Strand (183). She found a relationship be- 
tween nine word recognition skills and overachieving and underachiev- 
ing in reading comprehension, but no relationship between knowledge 
of letter sounds and overachieving and underachieving in reading 
comprehension. 

Odland (179) found a relationship between word recognition skills 
and reading comprehension and speed: no relationship existed for boys 
between speed and initial errors, beginning and letter sounds. Differ- 
ences in word recognition abilities of good and poor spellers were 
studied by Chase ( 158) . With the exception of skills related to initial, 
middle, and ending elements and those related to locating elements for 
girls, all spelling “over-achievers” were superior to all “under-achiev- 
ers” in the 20 word recognition abilities measured. 

Schummers (182) determined the extent of pronunciation errors 
and relationship to 9ex, intelligence, accuracy of oral reading, and diffi- 
culty of reading material. The proportion of vowel errors, omis- 
sions, and reversals increases as difficulty level increases. General 
accuracy of pronunciation increases as IQ level increases, but results 
in no consistent change in proportion of errors. As accuracy level 
increases, the proportion of vowel errors increases and that of vowel - 
consonant errors decreases. 

The purpose of Thurston'* (184) study was to determine whether 
there was an order of difficulty in the ability of first-grade pupils to 
ussociate consonant sounds with initial letter symbols in nonsense syl- 
lables. An analysis of test scores indicated a higher correlation be- 
tween the performance of children from different schools, sections 
within the schools, sex, and mfental age groups than between perform- 
ance and features of the first-grade basal reading program. 

Lewis (178) measured the auditory and visual discrimination skills 
of beginning kindergarten children and determined the effect of 
chronological age, sex, and socioeconomic status u(>on these skills. 
The majority of the children tested were able to hear the rhyming 
element in words but experienced difficulty in hearing beginning 
sounds in words. Children found it harder to discriminate between 
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letters and words than between designs and pictures. Socioeconomic 
status had a significant effect upon test performance, although neither 
chronological age nor sex was a significant factor. 

Gesler (167) analyzed the relationship between pitch discrimina- 
tion and phonic sensitivity in first-grade children. There was a sig- 
nificant correlation for boys between pitch discrimination and con- 
, sonant perception, pitch and consonant blend perception, and pitch 
and vowel perception, and for girls between pitch and consonant 
perception. 

Family (164) evaluated a series of lessons for slow readers in the 
second grade to determine whether reading ability can be improved 
by drills in word attack skills. Test results indicated a gain in both 
the phonics and comprehension sections of a standardized achievement 
test. 

A program of word attack skills was evaluated by Curtin (160), 
who found that the group made a 4-month gain in reading compre- 
hension in a 2-month period. 

Muehl (178) attempted to determine stimuli which are relevant to 
visual discrimination among word forms for beginning readers. Two 
groups of children received discrimination pretraining with words 
and one group with relevant letters alone. There were no significant 
differences in performing reading tasks among the groups. , 

Gates ( 165) examined the reading abilities of pupils in a school sys- 
tem in which the Carden system of phonics had been used for several 
years. An analysis of test results indicated that the average reading 
grades of the children were lower than their mental grades. Gates 
concluded that the phonic type of instruction used was a handicap 
rather than a help to the teachers. 

Gates (166) also conducted a study of second-grade children who 
had completed second-grade basal readers. The children were given 
exercises using words appearing in third- and fourth-grade readers. 
He found that, for every previously studied 100 words the average 
child could read and understand in the basal reader, he could handle 
equally well 91 “new” third- and 88 “new” fourth-grade words. 

The purpose of Bloomer's (155) study was an attempt to determine 
whether readiness for phonics at the age at which children derive 
benefit from phonics training is a function of ipethod, which is Gates' 
point of view. Results of the study involving experimental and con- 
trol groups indicated that a systematic reorganization of formal 
phonics training given prior to usual reading techniques appears to 
produce superior results. 

691-877 O — 63 8 
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Reading and Language Arts 

Relatively, few studies concerned with the relationship of reading 
to the total language arts program were reported from 1955 to i960. 
The purpose of LemUy'a ( 189) study was to determine whether time 
might be saved through a language arts approach to free choice read- 
ing.- The reading achievement of one first-grade class of 29 pupils 
using this approach was compared with that of 48 other classes which 
did not U9e the approach. She found that the experimental group, 
which had scored the lowest in t he city in September, was the highest 
in the city in May; the group exhibited great enthusiasm for school 
and for reading. 

In considering t he relat ionship of spelling to reading in the primary 
grades, ttofrttier (187) found significant correlations between spell- 
ing and word recognition, spelling and paragraph comprehension, 
spelling and reading ability, spelling and average reading, and word 
recognition and paragraph comprehension. Dilya Jones (188) investi- 
gated various aspects of language development as shown by the 
achievement of second-grade pupils in the use of a core communication 
vocabulary. The words most frequently used by second graders were 
one-syllable, 4- or 5-letter words; letter placement was the primary 
cause of errors. 

Weal (190) identified serious English errors made by third-grade 
children, the majority of whom came from home environments in 
which a low level of English was spoken. She concluded that the abil- 
ity to recognize usage errors can be developed by correlating English 
usage instruction with social studies units. 

A. preschool program designed to aid non-English speaking children 
to “leap the language barrier” and to avoid spending 2 years in the 
first grade was reported by Carrell and Slevena ( 186) . Of the 15,000 
enrollees in the summer of 1960, 57 percent of the children were 
promoted to the second grade in the spring of 1961. In some schools 
all the children were moved into the second-year program, where the 
teachers began reading instruction at the reading level of the children. 


Reading and Intelligence 

A topic of many research studies at various levels has been the re- 
lationship between reading and intelligence. The general consensus 
appears to be that a correlation exists between various intellectual 
factors and readingabilities. 
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Luale Jones (192) compared relationships between intelligence and 
various reading and spelling abilities of 22 primary pupils. Al- 
though all the relationships tested were positive, none was significant 
with the exception of rate of oral and silent reading and that, of 
reading and spelling achievement. h teed H94) attempted to deter- 
mine which components of intelligence were most closely related to 
reading and found that they vary at different grade levels. Conse- 
quently, a child proficient in reading at the primary level will not 
necessarily be an efficient reader in the intermediate grades. Owen 
(193) explored the relationship between selected measures of intelli- 
gence, listening comprehension, and reading achievement as a basis 
for estimating reading achievement. A combination of measures 
will predict reading expectancy more accurately than any single meas- 
ure of intelligence or listening comprehension. 

The purpose of a study conducted bv Burks and Bruce (191) was 
to determine whether poor readers are relatively weak in those parts 
of intelligence tests which resemble vital characteristics inherent in 
written language. The 31 poor readers were significantly low on the 
Information, Arithmetic, and Coding subtests of the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children and significantly high on the Picture 
Arrangement, Block Design, and Comprehension subtests. The 11 
good readers were significantly high on the Similarities subtests The 
investigators hypothesized that poor readers approach learning situa- 
tions in a more concrete manner than the good readers because of an 
inability to handle abstractions. Since the reading process inherently 
consists of abstractions strongly depending on memory functions, the 
poor readers are handicapped. 

Auditory Factors 

Auditory discrimination is one of the factors essential to reading 
success which are emphasized in beginning reading instruction. 
Murray ( 198), examining the reading achievement of 25 children who 
had received reading instruction with special emphasis on auditory 
discrimination skills, found a very significant relationship between 
auditory discrimination and reading achievement. Smith (199) also 
found a significant relationship at the first-grade level between read* 
ing achievement and auditoiy discrimination, as well as relationships 
between readiness and auditory discrimination and between intelli~ 
gence and auditory discrimination. 
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Auding as a predictive measure of reading performance in pri- 
nuuy grades was investigated by Moe (197), who found correlations 
between auding test scores and reading test scores. 

Edgar ( 195) investigated the relationship between certain types of 
hearing loss and the perception and discrimination of initial high- 
frequency phonetic elements. He found no relationship between bin- 
aural high-frequency hearings loss and perception, identification and 
reproduction of initial high frequency consonant sounds. 

Gogolewski ( 196) determined the effectiveness of speech correction 
methods in improving the ability to distinguish separate speech sounds 
in words. The experimental group used a manual built for the study; 
however, there were no significant differences between control and 
experimental groups in auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, 
or learning rate. 

Reading and Physical Growth 

The purpose of Karlin's (202) study was to learn whether certain 
measures of physical growth, used alone and in combinations, were 
related significantly to success in beginning reading in first grade. 
Analysis of the data revealed that skeletal growth, height, and weight 
did not appear to be related to reading readiness test scores. 

Two hypotheses were tested by GUason and Klawrneier (201) : vari- 
ability in physical growth is accompanied by variability in academic 
achievement, and variability in physical growth is accompanied by 
low academic achievement. Subjects in the study were third- and 
fifth-grade children. The investigators found that uneven growth in 
height, weight, strength of grip, and carpal development tended to be 
accompanied by uneven and low achievement in reading, arithmetic, 
and language among third- and fifth-grade girls, and by low achieve- 
ment among fifth-grade boys. 

Anderson and Hughes (200) examined the records of boys who were , 
early and late readers. Gariy readers read before they were 84 months 
old; late readers did not read until they were 96 months old or later. 
On the basis of the evidence, the investigators concluded that boys who 
began reading late tended to be physically less mature than boys who 
began reading early. 


Reversals '■ 

Few studies conceding reading reversals were reported during 
1955-60. The purpose of Benton's (203) study was to determine 
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whether children showing consistent reversal in right-to-left discrimi- 
nation differ from a control group in language skills and achievement. 
Children showing systematic reversals were generally inferior in the 
^development of language skills and reading ability. He advanced 
the view that such persistent reversals may be symptomatic of a gen- 
eral language deficit. 

Preston (2(H) tested the hypothesis that German children com- 
mitted fewer reversals than American children because of less pres- 
sure exerted upon the German children and greater simplicity and 
consistency in the German language. However, pupils in a Munich 
, school made a significantly greater number of reversals than pupils in 
a Philadelphia school. Equalized kindergarten experience might re- 
duce the differences in frequency of reversal errors. 


Kindergarten Attendance 

The effect of kindergarten training on motor coordination as re- 
lated to perception and writing of letters, knowledge of letter names 
and sounds and their relationship to increased learning rate was 
studied by Haley (205). Children who had received such training 
were superior to those without training in capitals matched and 
named, lower case named and sounded, learning rate, and mental age 
factors. 

* 

Language 

A semantic study of the vocabulary in primary reading materials 
was made by two investigators. The nature and structure of language 
"were considered in other studies. 

A semantic study of the vocabulary in supplementary reading books 
was made by Groff (207), who found that many words with multiple 
meanings were used. He believes that authors of primary-grade read- 
ing material should maintain close control over word meaning in 
context 

The purpose of Pencifa (209) study was to determine whether se- 
mantic variations existed in a third-grade basal reader. Since many 
words in the reading materials have more than one concept, she rec- 
ommended careful selection of textbooks and instruction on shifts in 
meanings of words. 

One of the purposes of a study made by Lanyman (208) was to show 
the relationship between the nature of language as a generalizing and 
conceptualizing process and the skills involved in reading. She con- 
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eluded that individuals who function inadequately in any area of 
reading behavior do so in the entire complex of language usage, and 
may suffer from a learning disability, of which reading failure is only 
a symptom. - 

Rosenthal (210) determined relationships betweeb sociometric posi- 
tion and language structure of young children, and found that chil- 
dren of high sociometric status use language which is more active, 
variable, and communicative to another individual than those of low 
socioeconomic status. 

The quality of instruction of non-English speaking American In- 
dian children who are beginning school could be improved by more 
comprehensive learning experiences, according to Vondie (206:) . Re- 
search in approaches to “second language teaching” is needed. 

Causes of Reading Difficulties i 

Causes of reading difficulties were examined by McBath and Han- 
cock, who found that several factors contribute to reading deficiencies. 
McBath (212) investigated some causal factors underlying reading 
deficiencies and found that mental ability is\ related to achievement. 
Hancock (211) found that certain factors alfected reading ability. 
Hearing and speech defects were negligible in their effect. Symptoms 
of pupil emotional instability appeared in teachers’ comments regard- 
ing 38 of 62 pupils; health factors indicative* of emotional disturb- 
ances appeared in the records of 26 students, and 22 of 62 third-grade 
children of normal intelligence failed to achieve better than first-grade 
reading ability. 
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chapter n. * Studies in the Teaching of 
Primary Reading 


Reading Readiness 

1. Allen, Ruth J.; Gilfax, Sarah R.; Halleran, John F.; Her- 
rick, Virginia L.; Levis, Myrna A.; Marston, Marilyn; North- 
ridge, Nancy L.; Pappas, Vasilike; and Wood, Virginia S. The 
Relationship of Readiness Factors to First-Grade Reading Achieve- 
ment, , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Poston University, 1959. 

Purposes. To measure various abilities presented in readiness workbooks of 
basal reading series and to relate findings to reading achievement of pupils in 
grade one in January. To measure knowledge of letter names and sounds and 
relate findings to reading achievement of students in grade one in January. Popu- 
lation consisted of 311 first-grade pupils in 16 classes. Duration of study was 
4 months. Tests used were Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test , original, 
unpublished Readiness Test, First Grade Success Study , and Reading Achieve- 
ment Test. Test scores were compared and analyzed to determine relationship 
to otheh factors. 

Findings. Reading achievement in January in grade on£ seems more closely 
related to knowledge of letter names and sounds than to abilities taught in readi- 
ness workbooks of basal series. Different tyi>es of auditory tests showed differ- 
ent relationship* with reading achievement. Chronological age does not appear 
to be Important factor in first-grade success. IQ is one fActor in first-grade 
reading achievement. 

2. Alsup, Robert F. A Study of the Procedures Used and the 
Problems Encountered in Promoting Growth in Initial Reading. Un- 
published Ed D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1955. 

Purpose . To determine procedures first-grade teachers use and problems they 
encounter In promoting growth for initial reading. Sixty first-grade teachers 
in Columbia, Mo., area w'ere interviewed. f 

Conclusions, Teachers were making practical use of many findings of re- 
search In area of reading readiness. Strong phases of program were use of basic 
readiness materials; grouping; readiness tests; extended readinessWogfam for 
slow learners; required physical examination for first-grade entrance: use of 
luirent-teacher conferences; use of visual and auditory discrimination activities, 
and use of literature In the program. Weaknesses in existing program were 
Inadequate visual and auditory screening, in intelligence test data, lack of 
enriched readiness program for accelerated learners, and lack of understanding 
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of procedures in helping child in social and emotional adjustment in school. 
Problems encountered were difficulties in promoting independent work habits, 
failure to help children overcome emotional and soda! difficulties, overcrowding 
in classrooms, inability to relate phonics program with basic readiness program, 
and difficulty in helping ambidextrous children to establish hand preference, in 
helping immature children in visual and auditory discrimination, and in helping 
parents of slow learners to realize necessity of extended readiness program. Al- 
though intelligence testing was coudtictec] In a large number of first-grade class- 
rooms of teachers interviewed, data derived from tests were not used i o maxi- 
mum advantage In readiness program. (j 

3. Blakely, W. Paul, and Shadle, Erma M. “A Study of Two 
Readiness- for- Reading Programs in Kindergarten,” Elementary Eng- 
lish, 38 : 502-^j| November 1961. 

Purpose. To determine whether a kindergarten child shows more readiness 
and potential for reading after using readiness books of a basal reader pmgr&m 
or after an activity program of experiences. Tests used were Metropolitan 
Readiness Test , Maturity Check List , and informal Reading Readiness Appraisal 
Check List. Population consisted of an experimental and a control group, each 
consisting of 28 children. Mean age of girls in both groups was 5 years, 0 
months, and of boys in both groups, 5 years, 9 months. Program of control 
group centered about a readiness workbook of a basal reader series; program of 
experimental group grew out of interests of the children, who were given free- 
dom to participate in various activities. A test of significance of differences 
between means for matched pairs of subjects was computed. Experimental 
group made a greater mean gain, statistically significant; than control group in 
the Maturity Check List and Reading R rad incss Appraisal Check List. Boys in 
experimental group made statistically significant gains greater than boys In 
control group in all three measures. 

Conclusions. In boys, experience-activity approach at the kindergarten level 
results in significantly greater readiness to read. In girls, readiness to read de- 
velops with equal efficiency under basal reader or experience approach. Since 
girls profit equally from either approach, and boys profit more from experience- 
iictlvfty approach, latter Is preferable at kindergarten level 

4. Bradley, Beatrice. “An Experimental Study of the Readiness 
Approach to Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 56 : 262-267, 
February 1956. 

Purpose. To determine whether children profit If formal instruction in reading 
Is withheld until they are ready. Population consisted of an experimental and 
control group, each with 31 children matched as closely as possible on bases of 
sex, chronological age, IQ, and father's socioeconomic status. Duration of study 
was 2 years ; a comprehensive test was administered at end of third year for 
additional study. Teacher of experimental group remained with group for 
2-year period. Teachers of control group each had group for 1 year. Tests 
administered were Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test , Chicago Reading Test , 
and Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. 

Experimental group worked in a classroom arranged to stimulate children 
and to provide them with materials for many types of activities. Experiences 
to enrich and widen childrens understanding were provided. Reading groups 
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were formed when teacher’s judgment and results of objective tests indicated 
child was ready for reading. First group received Reading instruction after 5 
months in readiness program, second group after 8 months, and third group 
after 10 months. Control group worked in a classroom where decoration con- 
sisted of children’s work. Reading instruction was given every child in first 
month of grade 1. Three groups were formed. Children in both experimental 
and control groups were given standardized reading tests in November, December, 
and June of their second year and in November and June of their third year. 
Data were treated statistically by means of t-technique. Means of raw scores 
were obtained for interpretation. 

Conclusions . Children in readiness program attained degree of achievement 
in reading equal to that of the control group by end of second year. By end of 
third year, experimental group was up to grade standard in reading and con- 
tinued to equal progress of control group. In other skills, such as work-study 
skills and basic language and arithmetic skills, experimental group was above 
grade standard by end of third year, and showed slight gains, some statistically 
significant, over control group. Time spent in the early months of first year on 
academic learning could have been used with profit to develop social and 
emotional growth and experiential background of children in control group. 
Pupils in experimental group had' many more experiences than those in control 
group. , 

5. Clark, Morita ; Trulock, Helen ; Smith, Jean ; Davis, Laurie; 
Lee, Maureen; and Smith, Diana. The Relationship of Readiness 
Scores to Academic Achievement , Curriculum Research Bulletin No. 
6, Orange County, Fla., Board of Public Instruction, July 1961. 

Purpose. To ascertain accuracy of readiness test scores as predictors of aca- 
demic achievement for first-grade students. Population consisted of ¥l4 children 
in five first-grade classrooms. Tests used were Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. Duration of study was 1 year. Rank order 
correlation coefficients, between read I ness scores and achievement scores in word 
knowledge, word discrimination, reading, and arithmetic were computed for 
each group. 

Conclusion. There is a positive correlation between readiness scores and 
achievement on standardized tests in reading and arithmetic. 

6. Collins, Mary L. Determining the Relative Efficiency of a 
Particular Reading Readiness Workbook and a Teacher Developed 
Program in Promoting Reading Readiness , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
De Paul University, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine which is better at kindergarten level: informal pres- 
entation of readiness material or use of Red Book , a reading readiness workbook. 
Twenty-seven kindergarten pupils were divided into experimental and control 
groups. IQ’s, drive, socioeconomic status, and emotional stability of pupils and 
their homes were bases for pairing students in experimental and control groups. 
Tests used were /Scholastic Mental Ability Tests and Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness Test. Test scores were compared for both groups. 

Conclusion. No significant difference was fpund between teacher-planned 
readiness program and use of Red Book. 
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7. Jacxall, Mart. M easuring Preschool Readiness, Experimental 
Research Series, Report No. 103, Board of Education, Baltimore 
County Md., 1961. 

Purpose. To determine whether Individual Record Check List compared fa- 
vorably with Lec-Clark Reading Readiness Test as predictor of reading achieve- 
ment In first grade. Population consisted of two groups: 28 children who had 
attended kindergarten and M who had not. Teats Included Individual Record 
Check List, Lec-Clark Reading Readiness Test , Otis Mental Ability Tests , Scott 
Foresman Reading Achievement Test , and teacher evaluations on a 5-point scale. 
Duration of study was 1 year. Regression coefficients were computed. 

Conclusions. Reading score. Individual Record Check List , and mental age ' 
In months are sufficiently correlated with success in reading, as measured by 
criterion test, to warrant their use In grouping In the first grade. Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test is not significantly enough correlated with criterion to 
warrant Its use, since Its data are typical of other situations. ^ 

8. Johnson, Wilma E. The Initiation of an Extended Reading 
Readiness Program for the Public Schools in Boone County , Iowa. 
Unpublished M.S.E. Field Report, 1957. 

Purpose. To demonstrate need for extended reading readiness program at 
kindergarten level. Program was Initiated In one county school. Tests were 
administered by a psychologist : parents were Interviewed. Interests, needs, 4nd 
abilities were considered in selection of curricular materials. 

Results. Children liked program. Parents were pleased with their children's 
progress. Children were prepared to experience success in learning to read. 

9. Kansora, Edna. Parent Education in Reading Readiness , Field 
Study, San Francisco State College, 1955. 

Purpose. To prepare a handbook on reading readiness for parents of 
children who scored low on a reading readiness test given at end of kindergarten 
or who were retained in first or second grade. First-grade teacher Interviewed 
parents of children in class, and kept a record of their questions. Data on read- 
ing readiness secured from 10 books and articles were summarised. A 7-page 
bulletin to explain readiness to parents was written. 

Conclusions. Parents should be advised to provide proper .diet and rest for 
their children, to take them on trips, to play records for them of poems and 
songs, to show interest in their school, to praise and encourage them, to tell them 
words when they ask, to read stories to them, and to buy books for them to read. 

10. KArijn, Robert. “The Prediction of Reading Success and 
Reading Readiness Tests,” Elementary English, 34 : 320-22, May 1957. 

Purpose . To reexamine "desirability of using existing reading readiness 
tests almost exclusively to measure extent of readiness." Population consisted 
of 111 first-grade students In Rockville Center, N.Y. Criteria Included IQ of 
90 or higher, normal, near and far point vision ; hearing loss of not more than 
10 decibels ; freedom from any serious speech defect, from Immaturity of speech, 
and from foreign language influences; attendance in kindergarten, and social 
and emotional maturity. Tests Included Metropolitan Readiness Test (in 
September), Gates Primary Reading Test , Type Three, Paragraph Reading (In 
May). Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation was computed to 
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determine extent to which scores on readiness and reading achievement tests 
are related; correlation was .36 and its standard error, .OH significant at the 1- 
percent level. When influences of chronological age and intelligence upon test 
scores are removed, correlation drops to .25 and standard error remains the 
same. 

Findings. Therefore, relationship between reading-readiness test scores and 
reading-achievement Rcores is small. Coefficient of alienation is .06. Indication 
of degree^of lack of relationship between the variables. Analysis of data reveals 
very small relationship between scores on reading-readiness test and reading- 
achievement test. It is “virtually impossible to predict from a reading-readiness 
test score how well any child in the sample will do on the reading test.” There 
is need for better understanding of what present read ing-readl ness tests measure. 

11* Jfeg MoiAN, Samuel B. “Teacher Appraisal of First Grade 
Rendi^$”J?lementary English, 39: 19&-201, March 1962. 

Purpose. To determine validity of teacher judgment of readiness of children 
entering first grade. Validity interpreted in terms of relationship between 
teachers’ estimates and scores of Metropolitan Readiness Test. Population 
Included 276 first-grade children attending 6 schools located in varied socio- 
economic areas of San Francisco. Thirteen teachers with 1 to 21 years of 
first-grade experience collaborated in the study. For 2 weeks at the beginning 
of the semester, each teacher was asked to evaluate informally the readiness 
status of pupils. Techniques were observation, group discussions, conferences, 
and examination of records. Computed coefficients of correlation were as fol- 
lows : reading readiness .73, number readiness .73, and total readiness .77. 

Conclusion. Teacher’s appraisal of pupil readiness for first-grade work cor- 
relates highly and significantly with that of a formal instrument. 

12. Maddax, Agnes B. A Comparison of Speech Development and 
Reading Readiness of First-Grade Children in Rhea County, Ten- 
nessee , Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of Tennessee, 1957. 

Purpose. To ascertain whether there is a relationship between reading readi- 
ness and ability to produce consonant sounds among first-grade children. Popu- 
lation consisted of 155 pupils in grade one. Testa included Lorge-Tkomdike 
Intelligence Test. “First Year Readiness Test,” and “Articulation Test” de- 
vised by writer. Data were treated by comparative analysis. 

Findings. Higher IQ makes for higher reading readiness scores upon entrance 
into school. Girls rank higher on reading tests than boys. The older the child, 
the fewer the errors of articulation. Children with articulation errors score 
lower on readiness tests. The higher the child’s IQ, the fewer the articulation 
errors.' Boys at this age develop fewer consonant sounds than girls <Jo. 

13. Maggart, Mildred Ensor. A Comparative Study of Reading 
Readiness Prediction , Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1957. 

Purpose. To Investigate relative value, in predicting reading readiness, of 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test score, 8RA Primary Mental Abilities Test 
score, mental age, chronological age, teacher's prediction, and mother's predic- 
tion. Duration of study was one year. Population consisted of 23 pupils in 
grade one. Tests used were Metropolitan Achievement Test, Metropolitan Read- 
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in 9 Readiness Teat, SRA Primary Mental Abilities Teat, and Gate* Primary 
Reading Teat. Data were treated by comparative analysis. 

Findings. Chronological age la not closely related to reading achievement 
In grade one. 8RA Primary Mental Abilities Teat Is closely related to reading 
success. Rank-order correlations between techniques and reading criteria vary 
both In magnitude and statistical significance. 

14. McMillan, Berniece. The Relationship of the Drawing of a 
Sian'to Reading Readiness, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Illinois State 
Normal University, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine whether significant relationship exists between in- 
telligence and certain factors of readiness in reading. Population consisted of 
100 pupils In the first grade. Duration of study was 2 years, 3 months. Intelli- 
gence and reading readiness tests were used. Techniques used to treat data were 
Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation and t-tesL 

Conclusions. Relationship between Intelligence and reading readiness was 
significant at 1 percent level of confidence. Relationship between Intelligence 
and use of context was significant at 2 percent level of confidence. Relationship 
between Intelligence and use of context and auditory dlacriminoUon was signifi- 
cant at 5 percent level. 

15. Naisbitt, Esther C. A Program of Pre-reading Activities m 
•the Kindergarten in the Colfax , Iowa, Community School* Unpub- 
lished M.S.E. Field Report, Drake University, 1959. 

Purpose. To describe a program of kindergarten activities that was baaed on 
Interests and needs of the children In this study and was designed to promote 
readiness for reading, to evaluate program, and to draw Inferences on appropri- 
ateness of reading activities as part of a kindergarten program. Testa used in- 
cluded an intelligence test, two reading readiness teats, and checklists baaed on 
teacher observation. Population consisted of 55 kindergarten children. No 
statistical treatment was indicated. 

Results. Forty-seven children were ready to move to next level of reading, 
5 needed additional readiness activities In first grade, and 3 were- to remain In 
kindergarten. Program was considered successtal, and was to be used as a 
guide for future planning of kindergarten experiences. 

16. Natale, Mary E. Intelligence and Its Relationship with Cer- 
tain Factors of Reading Readiness , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Illinois 
State Normal University, 1959. 

Purpose. To determine significance of Intelligence In relation to certain fac- 
tors In reading readiness : range of Information, percei>tlon of relation, vocabu- 
lary opposites, memory span, and word discrimination. Population consisted of 
24 first-grade pupils. Tests used were California Maturity Pre-Primer Tests and 
Van Waganen Reading Readiness Tests. Duration of study was 1 year.* Pear- 
son product-moment coefficient of correlation and Fisher t-test were used. 

Conclusions. There were no significant relationships among intelligence and 
range of information and iwrceptlon of relations. Relationships among intelli- 
gence and vocabulary opposites, memory span, and word discrimination were 
significant at 1 percent level of confidence. Relationship between intelligence 
and total of these factors was significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 
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17. Perry, Janet T. A Study of Readiness and the Most Effec- 
tive Methods of Word Recognition icith Attention to Visual and Audi- 
tory Correlations , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, East Tennessee State 
College, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine (1 ) the most effective method of word recognition for 
each of ie children beginning the first grade at one school by use of readiness 
tests and a learning methods test ; and (2) predictive value measured by correla- 
tion of readiness factors and visual and auditory discrimination in HarrUon- 
Stroud Reading Readiness Profile* with visual and auditory learning methods of 
recognizing words of the Mills Learning Method s Test . Other tests included 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, Lorgc-TKomdike Intelligence Test, California Test 
of Personality, and Stanford Achievement Test . Duration of study was 1 year. 
Children were grouped for reading instruction ; groups were flexible at all times. 
Coefficients of correlation were computed. 

Conclusions. So one method of teaching reading is best for all children, since 
different children learn to recognize words more effectively by different teaching 
methods. Certain readiness factors that can be measured by readiness tests 
should be considered In planning a reading program for first-grade children. 
Mature children with higher IQ's learn words by more than one method and 
retain them more easily than do less mature children with lower IQ’a. 

18. Powell, Marvin, and Parsley, Kenneth M., Jr. “The Rela- 
tionships Between First Grade Reading Readiness and Second Grade 
Reading Achievement,” Journal of Educational Research , 54: 229-33, 
February 1901. 

Purpose. To Investigate relationships between results of Lce-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test, given at beginning of first grade, and results of California Read- 
ing Test, given nt beginning of “the second grade. Lee-Clark scores, were corre- 
lated with reading- vocabulary score, reading comprehension score, and total 
reading score (average of the first two) to determine if whole test or one of the 
parts offered best prediction. Population consisted of 711 first -grade pupils In 
Willoughby- East lake city schools (Ohio). Children in the three groups were 
categorized os to grade plac«?fient: low 0.0-0.4 (40), middle 0..VM (305), and 
.high 1.5-1 .9 (207). Coefficients of correlation as computed between Lee-Clark 
and California tests were as follows: low .4#*, middle ."*0*. and high .2r>*. 

Conclusions. Lee-Clark test was useful primarily as predictor of the total 
reading test results for the entire group. Although there seems reason to doubt 
its usefulness in dividing children Into reading group*, the Investigators con- 
sider the I/ee-Olark a useful Instrument for predicting general reading achieve- 
ment of a total group of first-grade students. [’Significant at .05 level of 
confidence.] 

19. Prescott, Georoe A. “Sex Differences in Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test Results,” Journal of Educational Research , 48 : 605-10, April 
1955. 

Purpose. To determine extent of sex differences In performance of beginning 
first-grade pupils on Metropolitan Readiness Test. Population conxisted of 
14,959 children : 7,821 boys and 7,138 girls. Readiness test was given during 
first month of school. Mean chronological age of boys was 70.24 months and of 
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frlrls, (was) 75.57 months; difference of .67 months was significant well beyond 1 
percent level. Mean readiness teat score for group was 68.02. for boys 67.42, and 
for girls 68.69. Random samples of 400 boya and 400 girls were drawn from 
standardisation population according to percentage of cases at each month of 
chronological ag^. Difference In mean score of 2.6 In favor of girls is significant 
at 5 percent level of confidence. 

A second purpose of the study was to ascertain extent of any sex differences 
between * performs nee of “overage" beginning first-grade boys and girls, and 
differences between “underage" boya and glide. “Overage" included all pupils 
aged 7 years, 2 months and above, and “underage" all pupils aged 5 years. 8 
months and below. Mean scores of “overage" pupils are approximately 10 points 
higher than those of “underage" pupils. 

Conclusions. When beginning first-grade boys and girls were matched ac- 
cording to chronological age, the Metropolitan RcatH$icss Tent i»erfornmnce of 
girls was somewhat superior to that of boys <C.R. = 2.14). Mean Metropolitan 
Readiness Tent score of “overage" boys was slightly higher than that of “over- 
age" girls; however, difference was of neither practical nor statistical signifi- 
cance (C.R.= 82). Mean Metropolitan Readiness Tent score of •‘underage" 
girls was slightly higher than that of “underage" boys. Again, difference was 

of neither practical nor statistical significance <C.R-=.R2). 

■» 1 

20. Rusotjl, Ivan L. “The DavU-EetU Tent and Reading Success 
in First Grade,” J oumal of Educational Psychology, 47 : 269-270, May 
1956. 

Purpose. To test hypothesis that Davit-Bells Test provides Important Infor- 
mation regarding reading readiness. Population consisted of 50 first-grade pupils 
(28 girls and 22 boys). Davis-Eells Test was administered during first wwk of 
school to groups of 10 pupils each. For comparative purposes. Stonford-Binet 
Test, Form L was administered to each of the 50 puplla during first 2 weeks of 
school. Oates Sentence and Paragraph Reading Tests were given during last 2 
weeks of school in May. These seta of test scores were compared statistically 
with Gates reading scores as criterion of reading success. 

Findings. Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient of .48 between 
Davis-Eells IPSA (Index of Problems Solving Ability) and Stanford-Blnet IQ 
scores. Mean of the girls on IPSA was 95.3 and on SB was 110.0 Mean of the 
boys on IPSA was 87.9 and on IQ was 101.5. Mean of the total group on IPSA 
was 91.9 and on IQ was 10H.9. IQ mental ages correlated with Gates reading 
ages obtained at end of school year were; for boys, .48; girls, .63; and total 
group, .57. Da vis-Bells Test does not provide mental age scores; they were de- 
rived by multiplying pupil’s IPSA score by his chronological age. These were 
correlated with end-of-the-year reading scores. Coefficient* were: girls, .28; 
boys, .08; and total group, .21. 

Conclusions. IP8A scores obtained In study Involving first-grade pupils proved 
significantly lower than IQ’s (p.^0.01). For this limited sample, IQ test gives 
better prediction of reading progress during first year's Instruction than the 
Davis-Eells Test. ^ 

21. Smith, Elizabeth Fret. Reliability of Reading Readme m 
Tests, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 
1960. 
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Purpose, To determine whether certain reading readiness teats give approxi- 
mately the same results and whether they are good predictors of reading achieve- 
ment Population consisted of 28 first-grade pupils. Three reading readiness 
tesls were given: Metropolitan Harrison, and Science Research Associates. 
Duration of study was 1 year, 11 months. Statistical techniques used were Pear- 
son product-moment coefficient of correlation and Fisher Meat. 

Conclusion. Tests were significant predictors of reading achievement 

22. Spiogle, Lccile W. A Study of the First-Grade Readiness 
and Early Reading Program of City Park School, Athens, Tennes- 
see^ Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of Tennessee, 1957. 

Purpose. To describe first-grade readiness and early reading program of City 
Park School, Athens, Tenn. t beginning with spring preschool clinic in May 1956, 
and concluding with first weeks of school in fall of 1956. Duration of study 
was 6 months. Population consisted of 32 students in grade 1. Tests used were 
Ise-Clark Reading Readiness Test and Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test. Data 
were treated by summarisation analysts. 

Recommendations. First-grade curriculum should be made less difficult, with 
slow learner required to read only from primers and mature child from both 
primer and first reader. All children entering first grade should he 6 years of 
age by Remember 1. Parents of children ranking low on readiness test should 
he informed that child w ill probably remain in grade one more than 1 year. Slow 
learner should be provided with more practices which will give him feeling of 
success and satisfaction. 

23. Stephet, Fleda M, Factors of Reading Readiness. Unpub- 
lished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine relationship between Intelligence, chronological age, 
and sex in regard to readiness for reading. Population consisted of 50 first- 
grade pupils Tests used were Revised 8 tan ford Hinet Seale and Metropolitan 
Readiness Test. Statistical techniques used were Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient of correlation and t-test of significance. 

Conclusion*. Readiness for reading teat results and intelligence teat results 
are good criteria for a teacher to use In determining readiness for reading. 
Chronological age does not seem to be an important factor in readiness for read- 
ing but cannot be considered unimportant ; younger age groups should have a 
longer period of preparation than older age groups. Sex cannot he considered 
an important factor, although boys may need a longer i>eriod of preparation 
than girls. 

24. Stewart, Trdneli^a W. Reading Readiness and ft* Effect on 
Hauling Ackitrement , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois Slate Nor- 
mal University, 19.59. 

Purpose. To Investigate relationship between group readiness tests and In- 
dividual reading readiness testa, relationship between readiness for reading and 
future success in reading achievement, and whether children make satisfactory 
progress In reading if instruction Is delayed until results of a standardlied test 
Indicate readiness for reading. Population consisted of 29 first-grade pupils. 
Reading readiness tests and reading achievement tests were administered. Sta- 
tistical techniques used were Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation 
and t-test of significance. 
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Conclusions, There was a very signifies* relationship between Individually 
administered and group-ad ministered reading reading tests. Diagnostic pro- 
gram to individualise readiness activities gave foundation for readiness and aub- 
aeqnem success in reading achievement when Instruct Ion was delayed until readl- 
d€»b Instruments indicated readiness for reading. 

25.. TV iif.fj.fr, Olivf. Boon F_ The Proactive and Retroactive In- 
hibition Factor n of Certain Type* of Reading Readiness Material, Un- 
published Kti. D. Thesis, Texas Technological College, 1955. 

Purpose. To determine whether proactive and retroactive Inhibition ocrtimtl 
In relation to worth presented Drat aa word forma only, without name or mean- 
ing In reading readlneaa material and later aa meaningful wortta in reading 
material. Study waa cooducted In first-grade ctasaroom. Children were divided 
Into four groupn; three began one of readlneaa material at name time. Each 
group |>n>greaned at a different rate. A total of 574 words preaenle.1 In readlneaa 
and 71W not presented were rntsaed an average of 10«2 each. Of the aubstltu- 
tiona made, 400, or an average of 7.4 each, had been presented and 441, or an 
average of 4.59 each, bad not been presented. Chi square formula waa used to 
determine degree of significance In number of words mlimed. 

Conctu'iont. Group mlaaed greater percentage of words presented In readlneaa 
than not presented. Inhibition was caused by presentation of words aa word 
forma without name or meaning In reading readlneaa material ; Ihta conclusion 
was true of 27.2 percent of Individuals In group. Rome Inhibition whs evidenced 
for 72.8 percent of caaea. Facilitation in actual reading of worda previously 
presented as meaningless symbols in readiness material waa evidenced by only 
one member of clang, 

26. WiM-iAMN, Ehtellf M. The Teaching of Reeling in the First 
Grade, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1958. 

Purpose,. To determine factors affecting reading readlneaa and lo ascertain 
when reading Instruction should begin. To devise criteria for distinguishing be- 
tween preprimer, primer, and Brat-reader levels of reading. To discover what 
materials and methods are beat for teaching reading In first grade. 

Findings. Beat time to begin reading Instruction la when pupil has achieved 
mental age of 6 years, 6 mouths. Readiness for reading Involves formal prep- 
aration, preferably Including kindergarten and portion of first grade. Emo- 
tional adjustment la essential to reading readiness. Auditory readiness increases 
possibility of child's learning (o read. Physical condition of child will have 
direct bearing on his learning to read. 


Age of Beginning Reading 

27, Durkin. Dolores. “Children Who Learned to Read at Home/’ 
Elementary School Journal , 62 : 15-18, October 1961. 

Purpose . To determine what accounts for preschool ability In reading and 
what the value la of learning to read early. Criterion for selecting children was 
ability to identify at least 18 words from a list of 37. In the fall of 1958, the 
Hat was used with 5,103 beginning first-grade students In a California community. 
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The children were asked to read, Individually and orally, 88 many words as 
jjossible. The subjects, selected from original number; were 2P girls and 20 boys. 
Tests used were Gate* lYimarg Word Recognition TeJt and Gates Primary Para- 
yiaph Reading Test, If the child got a perfect score, he was given the Oates 
Advanced. The children were tested also in February and June of the first year 
and in September, February, and June of the second year. The Raised 8 tan - 
ford-Himt was administered; range was from 91 to 101 with median IQ of 121. 
Families included 7 of professional or upper-middle class; 15 of lower-middle; 
Jtl of upper-lower ; and one of lower-lower bracket. Parents in lower socio- 
economic level had ready and enthusiastic acceptance of preschool reading ability. 
Parents In higher socioeconomic level showed concern and even guilt about chil- 
dren's ability to read before school. The average number of children In a family 
was three. Forty children had at least one older sibling. Help from them often 
accounted in part for early reading ability. Having a sibling, especially a sister 
about 2 years older who likes to play acbool, appears to have something to do 
with early reading ability. 

ro*c/«tiofw. Reading grade score of group that received help at 3 years of 
age was 2.0 at beginning of first grade. Average achievement of children who 
had help at 5 years was 1.7. At the end of second year of school, group that 
received help at three years of age still showed greater achievement, but the 
lead waa reduced by 4 months. 

28. Fava, Lorraine E. An Analysis of the Relationski p of School 
Entrance Aye to School Achievement , Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, 
Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose. To establish relationship of school entrance age to school achieve- 
ment, Population Included 2,104 students in grade** two through six. Pupils 
entering school with chronological ages of 5 years, 9 months to 6 years. 2 months 
were termed the “younger group," and those entering at ages.0 yearn. 3 months to 
fi years, 9 months, the “older group," Tests used were \tctr<$paUtan t c/mYtc- 
fMcaf Test and Kuh tmann -Finch Test. Standard error of means, difference of 
means, standard error of differences, and critical ratios for all categories were 
imputed. * 

Findings. Age was not a detrimental factor to younger group. Expected 
higher mental age of the older group waa not alwaya In evidence. Achievements 
<»f the two groups seemed to indicate that Ume spent in school was more im- 
jmrtant than entrance age. Greatest mean differences wen* in reading; at grade 
six the mean for the older group waa 6.2 and for the younger 0.9. Mean differ- 
ences were alight in field of numbers. 

29. Hampleman, Richard S. u A Study of the Comparative Rend- 
ing Achievements of Early and Late School Starters,” Elementary 
English, 36 : 331-334, May 1959. 

Purpose. To determine whether pupils who start school at the age of 0 years, 

4 months or over are better readers in the sixth grade than those who start below 
that age. Population constated of 50 pupils who entered the first grade In Septem- 
ber 1917, finished the sixth grade In June 1953, and had all elementary education 
In Bloomington, Ind., schools. The age of the children of group one was 0 years, 
3 months, or younger at time of entrance into school. The age of children of 
group two waa 0 years, 4 months, or older at time of entrance into school. The 
691-877 0—63 4 
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, Stanford Achievement Test was used to measure reading achievement score ; 

1 other data included date of birth and all available IQ scores ; IQ scores were not 
used to equate the two groups, but only to assist in analysis and interpretation of 
results. 

Conclusions. JMean reading achievement of group two (148.80) was slightly 
more than 4 months higher tban.that of group one (144,70). Mean IQ was 106 
for both groups. When each group was divided in half, mean of the oldest Quar- 
ter (146.56) was almost 7 months higher than that of youngest quarter (139.73). 
Of. 15 in the youngest quarter, only 5 were up to grade level in reading; 4 had 
IQ’s of % 110 or better. Of 16 In oldest group, 9 were up to grade level, 5 of whom 
had IQ’s below 110» Differences were not statistically significant, but interesting 
enough to merit further attention. 


! Methods of Teaching Reading 

30. Basting, Dorothy L. An Experience Approach to Beginning 
Reading Instruction, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, 1959. 

Purpose. To determine effectiveness of an experience approach to beginning 
reading, as compared to procedure of using teacher’s manual of basal series. 
Population consisted of 60 students in two groups in the first grade. The Metro- 
politan Achievement Test was used. Duration of study was 2 years, 5 months. 
Data were treated by means of Fisher t-test. 

Conclusions. There was a significant differennMn number of words experi- 
mental group was able to reproduce. There was nonsignificant difference be- 
tween groups in reading comprehension, word recogniUbq, and word meaning. 

31. Batty, Dorothy B. Can^parison of Individual and Paired ' 
Practice at Preprimer Level , Unpublished M, Ed. Thesis Boston Uni- 
versity, 1959. . 

Purpose. To evaluate effectiveness of children working in pairs In preprimer 
workbooks. Population consisted of 150 first-grade children ; those in the ex- 
perimental group worked fn pairs, and those in the control group worked in- 
dividually. Tests used included the California Test of Mental Maturity , Science 
Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities Test, Durrell Hearing Sounds in 
Words Test , and a word recognition test. f jj^. 

Findings . Experimental group was superior to control group In word recog- 
nition and phonetic skills. Team learning appeared to l»e more effective method 
both for intelligence levels and for the sexes in developing word recognition skUls 
and for the 90-110 IQ group in learning phonetic skills. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in word recognition or phonetic skills between the sexes. 

32. Blockett, Lillian H. A Study of the Value of lining an In- 
dependent Oral Reading Circle in Teaching First -Grade Reading. Un- 
published M. A. Thesis, San Diego State College, 1955. 

Purposes. To set up experimental program of lnde(>endent oral reading in 
the first-grade. To evaluate effectiveness of this teaching technique by statistical 
analysis of standardized reading scores of exiierimental and control groups. To 
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determine whether additional 20 minute* daily of oral reading, independent of 
teacher direction, would result In sufficient pupil accomplishment to merit dty- 
wlde use in San Diego city schools. Population consisted of 208 .first-grade pupils 
divided into 14 experimental and 14 'control groups, consisting of 104 pair* of 
children matched for mental age. Oates Primary Reading Tests were given. 
Duration of the study was 10 months. The t-test for significance was used to 
treat data. 

Conclusions . A paragraph reading test was shown to favor experimental 
group at .01 level of significance ; therefore, an independent reading circle could 
be used to advantage with similar first-grade groups to improve achievement 
Further study should be done at second- and third-grade levels. < 

33. Brekke, Gerald W. A Comparison of Time Allotments for 
Basal and Other Reading with the Recommendations of Reading Atb 
thorities, Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, University of North Dakota, 
IM2. 

Purpose . To identify and compare current practices in time allotments for 
basal and other reading with optimum amounts of time recommended by reading 
authorities. Author defines “basal reading** as reading in a formal instruction 
period, using a basal' reader series. “Other reading" was that done outside 
of specifically designated reading classes, either in free reading periods or 
in other subject areas. Normative survey methodology was used. Sample was 
selected from eight geographic areas In the Knifed States. Proportional sam- 
pling was used to select individual schools within each State. Respondents for 
criterion measure were selected from offers and members of International 
Reading Association. Means, standard deviations, and analysis of variance were 
used. The t-test was used in testing significance of differences between groups. 
Sixty-five reading authorities forwarded recommendations for weekly basal read- 
ing time allotments ; 60 furnished, responses for optimum amounts of time which 
should be used for other reading. 

Conclusions . (1) Weekly time allotments in basal reading were 48.21 minutes 
greater than reading authorities recommended in grade one, 23.05 in grade two, 
and 40.11 in grade three. Differences were significant at tffr 5 percent level in 
the first and third grades. (2) Amounts of time employed for other reading by 
schools were less than those recommended by reading authorities In every grade. 
Number of minutes by which schools failed to meet criterion were 63.27 minutes 
in grade one, 48.21 minutes in grade two, and 53.70 minutes in grade three. 
(3) In general, less time Is allotted to txisal reading in each successive grade and 
more time Is used for other reading. (4) Basal reading accounts for slightly 
more than half the reading exj>eriences In the schools ; other reading accounts 
for slightly less than half. (5) There are marked differences in time allotments 
for reading between various States and geographical regions. (6) For the sam- 
ple, there Is an ap|»arent lack of correlation between increased time allotments 
for basal reading and improved achievement In reading as measured by stand- 
ardized rending tests. Slight <*orrelatlon Is found at the third-grade level be- 
tween Increased time and measured achievement in reading. (7) More time la 
now being allotted to basal rending instruction than previously. (8) Basal read- 
ing approach Is method of Instruction employed by great majority of the schools. 
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34. Carlisle, Don Etta June. A Study of Individualized Read- 
ing f and Basic Methods of Instruction, Unpublished M.S. Thesis, 
Brigham Young University, 1960. 

Purpose . To ascertain whether there are significant differences in "growth in 
reading when individualised and basic methods are used. Population consisted 
of 150 students of six matched classes, three second- and three third-grade classes. 
Mean IQ of experimental group of 40 boy* and 43 girls was 114. Mean IQ of 
control group of 29 boys and 37 girls was 113. Duration of study was 6 months. 
Tests used were California Test of Mental Maturity and California Reading 
Test. The t-ratio was used to determine whether, there was a significant differ- 
ence In reading growth. 

Conclusion. There was no significant difference in rate of growth In reading 
corresponding to use of individualized or basic methods of instruction. 

35. Clapper, Harriet; Conom, Mart L.; Flaoo, Marcia; Pugh, 
Rosamond; Schmalz, Virginia. The Effectiveness of Paired Learn- 
ing on a Reading Program in Grades II and III , Unpublished M. Ed. 
Thesis, Boston University, 1958. 

Purpose. To evaluate effectiveness of paired learning on a reading program 
in grades two and three for a 30-day period. Population consisted of 107 students 
in five classes. Pupils worked in pairs 4 days a week and singly on 1 day. Tests 
Included Oates Advanced Primary Reading Tests and Check Tests built for the 
study. Mean difference* and critical ratios were computed and compared. 

Findings. In grade two there was a statistically significant gain in word rec- 
ognition from initial to final tests, with a critical ratio of 3.76; there was no 
statistically significant gain on the tests in paragraph reading. In grade three 
there was a statistically significant gain in word recognition, with a critical ratio 
of 5.62, and also a statistically significant gain in paragraph reading, with a criti- 
cal ratio of 2.37. 

36. Conley, M. Eleanor ; Das, Maya C. ; Dynan, Mary J. ; Halpin, 
Nancy E. ; McKean, Elinor M.; Ryan, Joann M. ; and Tattlebaum, 
Selma R. Teaching Reading Through Imaginative Play Situations 
in Grades One and Two , Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1960. 

Purpose. To evaluate teaching of reading through Imaginative play situa- 
tions in grades one and two. Population consisted of 91 children in grade one 
and 68 children in grude two ; children were heterogeneously groujied in three 
classrooms In each grade. Duration of study was 6 weeks. Two Inventory 
tests (for each grade), including basic and enrichment vocabularies, were ad- 
ministered at close of study. Data were analyzed to determine both basic and 
enrichment vocabulary mastered for each grade. 

Findings. Imaginative play method api>eared to be effective In both grade* 
Learning was strengthened by having children of varied abilities work together. 
Enthusiasm was demonstrated toward learning to read by this method. Play 
situation helped to draw out shy children. Good social habits develop. Oral 
language skills appeared to be strengthened. 
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37. Cookston, Helen M. An Experimental Study (of Teaching 
Reading in a Third-Grade Classroom Through an Individualized 
Progeny Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La., 1959. 

Purpose. To determine progreBH of a third-grade class through use of an 
individualized reading program. Population consisted of 22 pupils In grade 
three. Duration of study was 3 months. Stanford Reading Achievement Teste 
were used. Reading achievement scijjeH at beginning and end of program were 
compared. 

Conclusions. Length of study was too brief to evaluate results properly. 
Progress was favorable but not statistically significant. Teacher considered 
method effective but somewhat difficult to organize and reorganize. Pupil and 
parent reaction to program was favorable. 

38. Flinton,, Doris. Audio-Visual Methods for Teaching Primary 
Reading , State University College of Education, Albany, N.Y., 1962. 

Purpose. To determine effect *on teaching of reading in an experimental, In- 
tegrated language arts program for grades one through three of films, filmstrips, 
and booklets employing “Basic English.” Population consisted of 148 pupils in 
six exiH-rimerttal classes and six control classes. Experimental rind control 
groups were compared in performance on Metropolitan Achievement Test, Step 
Listening Test , California Test of Personality, and an educability test. Dura- 
tion of study was 3 years. 

Results. Boyslin control group tended to surpass boys in experimental group, 
while girls in control group tended to do less , well than girls , in expert-, 
mental group. Bbth boys and girls in exi>eii mental groups attained somewhat 
higher scores on various aspects of work In conii>osltion. There wer£ no signifi- 
cant differences in J reading ability. After the third year of operation, the ex- 
perimental program was adopted for all incoming first-grade classes, 

39. Friedman, Harold E. Guidelines for the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of an Individualized Reading Program in the Elemen- 
tary School Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University of Southern 
California, 1959. 

Purpose . To bring together main principles and factors that should be con- 
sidered In establishing an Individualized reading program. 

Recommendations. Range of difficulty and interests in reading necessitates 
minimum of two or three books per child. Author recommends class period 
of 60 to DO minutes daily, and Individual conferences with teacher of 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Teacher may unify class for discussion purposes during last 10 to 20 
minutes. 

40. Munsey, Thelma L. Techniques for the Effective Teaching of 
Reading in the Third Grade in Soldiers Memorial School in Claiborne 
County During 1956-1957, Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of 
Tennessee, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine, select, and use techniques most valuable in teaching 
reading in the third grade in Soldiers Memorial School during 1956-57. Dura- 
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tion of study was 1 year. Population consisted of 38 pupils In grade three. 
Tests used were Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Metropolitan Achievement 
Test , My Weekly Reader Test , Third Grade Readiness Test , Speech Test, and 
Audiometric Test. 

Findings. Diagnosis should be made of pupils* needs, and techniques should 
be devised to meet needs. Books of several grade levels should be available. 
Close contact with parents is desirable. Tests should be used for diagnosis. 
There should be centralization of audiovisual aids. There should be more em- 
phasis on child development and less on grades. Teachers should handle no 
more than 30 students. There should be more preplanning on the part of the 
teacher. 

41. Noskoff, Faye Harwood. A Study of the Effect of the Divided 
Opening Program- on Reading Achievement of First-Grade Children 
in the City of Burbank, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, 1955. 

Purpose. To Investigate effect of teaching reading to first-grade children under 
divided opening of classes, i.e., approximately one-half of class came an hour 
earlier and left an hour earlier than other half. Heading was taught during first 
and last hours, with one-half of class in each sessloh. Initial and final tests 
were administered to all first-grade pupils. Significance of difference between 
experimental and control groups was determined by analysis of variance. Ex- 
periment was conducted with entire classes, with statistical allowance for lack 
of equivalence made by applying adjustment for covariance. 

Conclusion. Although two groups started with no statistically significant dif- 
ference on Initial test, experimental group was significantly superior at 1 percent 
level of confidence on final test; difference was even more marked when ad- 
justment for covariance was made. Plan was discontinued in Burbank district 

42. Patterson, Agnes MacLachlan. A Comparison of the Indi- 
vidualized Reading Approach with the Basal Reader Group Approach 
in the Teaching of Reading to a Selected Group of Fitst-Grade Chil- 
dren, Unpublished M. Ed. Project, Indiana (Pa.) State College, 1961. 

Purpose. To examine individualised reading approach critically. To report 
writer's findings in alternating its use with that of basal reader group approach 
in teaching reading to 27 first-grade children. Fourteen children were taught 
reading according to basal reader group approach, and 13 were taught by means 
of individualized reading approach for 1 month. During ensuing month, ap- 
proaches were reversed. Metropolitan Primary Reading Tests were administered. 

Conclusion. Comparison of advantages and disadvantages makes individu- 
alized reading approach appear more desirable than basal reading approach. 

43. Simmons, Marian A. An Exploratory Analysis of Experi- 
ential Background and Elaborative Reading Within the Framework 
of a Developmental Program of Reading Instruction in a Third-Grade 
Classroom, Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, University of Colorado, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine effect of children’s experiential backgrounds upon 
their acquisition of skills of elaborative reading and upon their general reading. 
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ttbillty. Population consisted of 15 boys and 15 girls in the third grade. Testa 
Included standardised reading testa and Informal testing Instruments. Duration 
of study was one year. Data were analysed to reveal relationships among back* 
ground, elaboratlve and general reading ability, and other factors. 

Conclusions. Experience! background showed no significant relationship to 
general reading ability, elaboratlve reading ability, or to otWr related factors. 
Instruction increased the extent to which children related personal experience 
to reading with outcomes Influenced by individual differences. Extension of 
experience via modern media has unquestionably modified rate of firsthand 
experience In relation to reading. Instruction was deemed to be most important 
* fa ^tor in effecting superior reading progress which was realised. Boys realised 
more progress than girls In both general reading ability and elaborative reading 
ability. Oral reading by sight under teacher direction In small reading groups 
was regarded as most effective Instructional procedure for primary children. 
Each of elaboratlve reading skills was within capabilities of third-grade children. 
Levels of performance were identified for third-grade children in each aspect 
of elaborative rending. Skillful questioning was important instructional tech- 
nique for structuring type of desired mental reactions involved in elaborative 
reading. Elaboratlve reading was effective with all children within their limits 
but especially with rapid-learning children. Statistical analysis suggested that 
the test devised to appraise the five elaborative reading skills possessed Inherent 
value as an evaluation instrument. # 

44. Sowers, Willie K. Does the Went side Elementary School 
Provide for the Reading Needs of Students in the Primary Grades f 
Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La., 1958. 

Purposes . To review opinions of leading educators In field of reading in 
primary grades. To survey methods and procedures used by teachers in primary 
grades In Westslde School and to evaluate them in light of authoritative 
opinions. To evaluate pupils’ progress at end of third year of instruc- 
tion to determine effectiveness of the school’s program. Population consisted 
of 345 students in 11 classes in one school, plus the teacher of each cUssl 
Duration of study was 4.5 months. Teats used were the SRA Primary 
Mental Abilities Test and California Reading Achievement Test. Narrative 
and tabular presentations of achievement scores were made, indicating progress. 

Conclusions . Methods and procedures used in the school were consistent with 
those prescribed by leading authorities in the field of reading in primary grades. 
Meeting these needs is not a static condition ; methods must be continually ad- 
justed and revised. 

45. Sparks, Paul E., and Fat, Leo C. “An Evaluation of Two 
Methods of Teaching Reading,” Elementary School Journal* 57 : 386- 
390, April 1957. 

Purpose. To determine whether Phonetic Keys to Reading method produced 
readers superior to those produced by conventional Basic Reading Program 
method. Duration of study was 4 years. Population consisted of two school 
communities with approximately equal socioeconomic status, as determined by 
Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics. Teaching staffs were quite com- 
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parable, as determined through use of A Imy-Sorenson Batin? Scale for Teacher*. 
All pupils from grades one, two, three, and four who had attended one school 
were Included — US pupils from School A and 400 from School B. Teste ad- 
ministered were Oti s Quick-Scoring Mental Ability , Alpha , California Read in? 
Test , Oates Reading Surrey, and Stanford Achievement Test . Attempts were 
made to control all variables except methods. Covariance analyses were per- 
formed for each test at each grade level, using successively all subjects, girls 
alone, boys alone, high-intelligence groups alone, and low-intelligence groui>s 
alone. High-intelligence groujis Included pupils with IQ’s of 101 and above; 
low-intelligence, those with IQ’s of 100 and below. Phonetic Keys to Reading 
method was used In School A and Basic Reading Program was used in School B. 

Findings. First-grade pupils of School A were superior in reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary, with significant difference at 1 i>ercent level. Second- 
grade pupils of School A were superior in reading comprehension, but there 
was no significant difference between groups in vocabulary. There was no 
significant difference between third- and fourth-grade groups In Schools A and 
B In reading comprehension, although a slight trend in significance favored slow- 
learning pupils in grade three of School B in reading comprehension. There 
was no sign! (leant difference between third- and fourth-grade pupils in the two 
schools in vocabulary. There was no significant difference at end of grade 
four in reading speed or spelling achievement of the pupils. At end of grade 
four, pupils of School B appeared to be superior In reading accuracy, which 
was slgiii Scant at 5 percent level. * 

46. Taylor, Blanche F. An* Evaluation of Professi&nal and Pop- 
ular Periodical Literature on the Teaching of Reading in the Primary 
Grades . Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Catholic University of America, 
1959. 

Purpose. To examine both popular and professional articles appearing in 
lteriodicals provoked by Flescb’s book. IVAy Johnny Can’t Read and What You 
Can do About it. 

Conclusions. Reading problems are not confined to the United States; they 
are not solved by use of a strictly phonetic method of instruction, or by having 
parents teach their children. Reading readiness is a vital part of the reading 
program, since ail children entering the first grade are not necessarily ready to 
read. Research is needed to point the way to more effective methods of teaching 
reading. 

47. Walker, Gaynell J. An Experiment by a First-Grade. 
Teacher with a New Program of Teaching Reading . Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La., 1959. 

Purpose. To evaluate rate of progress of a first-grade group using Phonie 
Keys to Reading as basic program in reading. Population consisted of 27 first- 
grade pupils. Duration of study was nfue months. Tests used were Roir 
Peterson Reading Readiness Test and Metropolitan Achievement Test. Indl? 
vidunl scores and group means were compared at beginning and end of study. 

Conclusions. Adequate to good progress was made by all pupils using the 
method. No one method of teaching reading is sufficient to teach all pupils. 
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Grouping for_Reading Instruction 

48. Brejocr, Neville. “First-Grade Achievement Under Different 
Plans of Grouping,” Elementary English , 35 : 324-6, May 1958. 

Purpose, To compare achievement in reading In grade one of children who 
worked under two plans of grouping; designed to provide instruction for children 
of different readiness levels. (Children entered school at the age of 0.) In one 
plan low-readiness children were placed in separate classrooms ; lh the other 
plan low-readiness pupils remained in the regular classroom. Population con- 
sisted of Anglo-American children In Amarillo, Tex. Pupils were classified as 
low, average, or high In readiness. Tests administered were Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests, Grdy-VotauhRogers General Achievement Tests , Primary Test, Form 
Q (latter given at beginning of grade two). Children who scored below 65 on 
readiness test In 1052 were placed in separate rooms, whereas those who scored 
t>elow 65 in 1053 remained in assigned rooms. The two sets of children were 
paired according to chronological age, readiness test scores, sex, class size, 
half or full days in school, attendance, and socioeconomic status of family. The 
same teacher was assigned to both members of each pair. 

Results, Mean reading score (21.00) of the 1053 group, In which tow-readiness 
pupils remained in the classroom, was significantly greater at the 5-percent 
level than the score (20.50) of the 1952 group, in which low-readiness pupils 
were in separate rooms. 

49. Lemley, Low M. Grouping by Reading Ability in Self-Con- 
tained Classroom School District of Reading, Pa., 1961. 

Purpose*. To determine whether heterogeneity hampers progress in the class- 
room. To find out if better results could be accomplished by grouping children 
in classrooms according to reading ability (by grades In self-contained class- 
rooms). Population consisted of 798 students In grades one through six in 26 
' classes. Tests used were Gates Reading Tests, f Science Research Associates 
Tests , Metropolitan Achievement Tests , and Stanford-Binet. Teacher opinion 
was also used. 

Conclusions, Learning situation, as well as classroom climate, Improved. 
Test results, teacher Judgment, and children showed marked gain. Children, 
teachers, and principal preferred this arrangement. 

50. Rittenhouse, Gloria G. An Experiment in Reading by In- 
vitation in Grades One Through Four , M.S.E. Thesis, University of 
Akron, 1959. (Published in Reading Teacher , April 1960.) 

Purpose. To assess value of allowing children to select their own reading 
groups. Population consisted of 234 children from grades one through four. 
Duration of study was 2 years. Tests used were California Redding Test and 
Burrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. Critical ratios were computed. 

, Findings. In grade one, greatest number of points gained on California Read- 
ing Test was 23 the first year and 44 the second year. In grade two, six children 
made gains of 10 or more points the first year and 8 the second year. Growth 
in grade three was undetermined, since critical ratios for both years indicated 
that growth was due to chance. In grade four there were 13 children with 10 
points or more the first year and 23 the second year. 
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51. Sebolt, Alberta P. An Applied Study Cojuxrned With Group- 
ing in Reeding , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Springfield College, 1958. 

Purpose. To teat relative effectiveness of goto grouping v. multiple grouping. 
Population consisted of 31 third-grade students in 1 classroom. Duration of 
study was 6 weeks. Oates Advanced Primary Reading Teat was administered 
in September. January, and. May. Methods of grouping were rotated during 
study. Test scores were compared. 

Findings. Twenty-three children showed increase in reading level from .1 to 
1.35 at end of 6 weeks. Two dropped in reading level and six showed no in- 
crease. Majority of the children. 93.5 percent, indicated approval of the program. 


Reading Achievement 

52. Balkus, Lillian Patricia. A Comparative Study of Reading 
Achievement in a Graded and a Nongraded School, Unpublished 
M. A. Thesis, De Paul University, 1959. 

Purpose. To determine through statistical computations the comparative 
value of a graded and a nongraded reading program at primary three, or third- 
grade, level, as evidenced by gains in reading achievement made by both groups. 
Ninety-six third-grade pupils who had been tn the school for three consecutive 
years were used, in study. Tests used were Kuhimann* Anderson and Stanford 
Achievement Tests , Forms J and K. Test scores were compared. 

Conclusion. Differences were found negligible between groups. 

53. Burwen, Barbara R.; Culliton, Thomas E., Jr.; Matiieson, 
1 x 118 A. ; Vinaora, John. An Analysis of the Relationship of School 
Entrance Age to Mental Age and School Achievement in Grades One . 
Three , Five, and Eight Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Purpose. To obtain further information concerning relationship of school 
achievement to chronological age at time of entrance into grade one. Population 
consisted of two groups : “original group”, consisting of 915 children who entered 
the first grade and "select group," consisting of 3W children of the original popu- 
lation who continued in the same community through grade eight. Testa In- 
cluded Metropolitan Achievement Test and Kuhlmann- Anderson Test. 

Findings in regard to mental age. There was one significant difference tn the 
comparison of mental ages in select groups Id grades one and five but none In 
grades-three and eight. In the original group, younger children had higher IQ's 
because there was a greater difference between their mental and chronological 
ages than there was for the older children. In select group, mental age was 
greater than chronological age, with the greatest difference for the youngest 
group. . In both original and select groups, younger children did as well in school 
as older children, with no significant differences between any of the age groups 
in any subject. 

Findings %n regard to achievement . There were no statistically significant 
differences between age group comparisons in reading, arithmetic, language, 
and spelling. There was no consistent tendency for any age group to be sujierior 
in any one subject throughout the years or to have highest mean in any subject. 
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Age group No. 2 (5 years, 0 months to 5 years, 8 montlw) had lowest mean in 
reading in every grade and in arithmetic in grades three, five, and eight There 
was no consistent tendency for any age group to have lowest mean in spelling 
or language. 

54. Carter, Cleo Dorris. The Relationship Between Personality 
and Academic Achievement of Seven-Year-Olds, Unpublished Ed. D. 
Thesis, Indiana University, 1958. 

Purpose, To study relationship between personality and certain elements of 
academic achievement in 7-year-old children. Population consisted of 190 pu- 
pils in grade three in eight classes Jn six schools. Tests use<l were California 
Test of Personality , California Achievement Test, California Mental Maturity 
Test , and Warner Status of Characteristics Indew. Analysis of variance and 
multiple regression analysis were the statistical techniques used. 

Conclusions. There la no significant relationship between socioeconomic status 
or personality and reading achievement. Including personality and socioeco- 
nomic factors in multiple correlation prediction did not increase correlation sig- 
nificantly over that of Intelligence alone. 

55. Cosby, Felix, chairman . The Effect of Class Size 1 Upon Read - 
in<l Achievement in First Grade , Curriculum Research Bulletin No. 
7, Orange County, Florida, Board of Public Instruction, July 1961. 

Purpose . To assess effect of class aize upon first-grade reading achievement 
Population consisted of 201 students enrolled in six “large classes*’ of more than 
30 pupils, and 219 enrolled in nine “small classes” of fewer than 30 students. 
Tests used were Metropolitan Readiness Test and Williams Primary Reading 
Achievement Test. Duration of study was one year. Chi-square technique was 
used as well as t-statistic to compare differences between means. 

Findings. Mean reading achievement of students in small classes was 22.58, 
and of students in large classes 19.21, with a statistically significant difference of 
3.40 favoring students in small classes. Twenty -three percent of students in large 
classes and 17 percent of stndents in small classes were retained in the first 
grade at the end of the school year. 

56. Dixon, W. Robert. “The Relationship Between Reading 
Achievement and the Method of Teaching Reading,” School of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, University of Michigan, April 1956. 

Purpose. To compare age of learning to read of children in University Ele- 
mentary School and children in a public school. Age of learning to read la de- 
fined as that chronological age at which a reading age of 84 months is reached 
on the Oates Primary Reading Tests. Population consisted of 109 boys and 102 
girls from University School and 223 boys and .211 girls from public school who 
had continuous records of reading achievement through the sixth grade. A read- 
ing age of 84 months at or before the chronological age of 84 months was 
achieved by 66.8 percent of the boys and 80.3 percent of the girls from public 
school, but only by 44.9 percent of the boys and 60.8 percent of the girls from 
the University School. Differences could not he attributed to intelligence, since 
average IQ of the girls In University School on the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
was 121 and of boys, 120. KuMmann-Anderson Intelligence Test was used in the 
public school with average IQ of girls. 111, and of boys, 110. In the University 
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School, children were introduced to reading according to their readiness for It, 
with Instruction highly individualised and with each child advancing at his 
own rate of growth. Basal readers were used, but not pursued systematically. 
The public school employed a systematic approach to reading. To develop readi- 
ness, beginning reading classes were given a planned program of Instruction last- 
ing from 1 to 2 months. Basal readers were used systematically year by year as 
basis of reading instruction. It appears that the systematic approach employed 
by the public school enables children to learn to read early and reduces individ- 
ual variation In age of learning to read. Informal practice pursued by the 
University School apparently delays age of beginning reading and maximises 
Individual variation in this connection. Initial difference between groups la not 
sustained indefinitely ; initial delay on the part of the University School group 
la gradually overcome. Curves meet at age of about 132 months. 

Conclusion. Difference In method does not have a lasting effect, reading can 
be taught successfully either way. 

57. Eddings, Inez Clark. Patterns of Reading Groirth : A Longi- 
tudinal Study of Patterns of Reading Growth Throughout the Sir 
Grades in Two Elementary Schools, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 1956. 

Purposes. To identify patterns of reading growth among a group of pupils dur- 
ing the six grades of elementary school and, concomitantly, to Identify factors 
that differentiate reading growth of boys and girls. Population consisted of 1<» 
pupils in the sixth grade who had been enrolled in two elementary schools fdF 
their entire elementary experience. Data were analysed by use of the t-test. 

Conclusion*. Patterns of reading growth among groups of elementary pupils 
are established early In formal reading experience of the group There la a 
tendency for individuals to progress In reading in harmony with their mental 
ability. High mental ability, proper visual and auditory functioning, good edu- 
cational background of parents, and emotional and social maturity tend to char-* 
acteriie successful pupils. Educational backgrounds of parents tend to be more 
closely related to reading growth of pupils than occupational status of parents. 
Among groups of normal sixth-grade pupils of comparable mental ability, read- 
ing performance of girls tends to be higher than that of boys. In general, there 
Is little difference between patterns of reading growth of sexes within different 
reading level groups. 

58. Faulkner, Mary Jo; Kaufman, Eileen S.; Levine, Phyllis 
H. Follow-up Study of One Hundred and Twenty-Nine First-Grade 
Children , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose . To observe progress of 129 children who had not progressed in grade 
one In knowledge of letter names, consonant* and blends, applied phonics, and 
reading achievement. Eighty-nine boys and 40 girls had made a score of 10 
or below on the Detroit Word Recognition Test ; other tests used were the Boston 
University First Grade Success Study and a reading achievement test constructed 
for the study. Duration of study was one year. Mean differences and critical 
ratios were computed and compared. 

Findings. Group tested was a normal population with a chronological age 
mean of 74.98 and a mental age mean of 74.20. There were statistically signifi- 
cant gains in knowledge of capital letters (critical ratio of 5.39 from January 
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I960 to February 1967), In knowledge of consonants onjl blends (critical ratio 
of 12.09 from January 1900 to February 1967), In knowledge of lowercase letters 
(critical ratio of 0.13 from January 1956 to February 1967), xmd In applied 
phonics (critical ratio of 13.92 from January I960 to February 1967). Reading 
achievement improved with the Increase In knowledge of letter named, sounds, 
and applied phonics; on the Individual reading test in January 1950, 60 percent 
of the children had scores of less than 30, and In February 1967, 60 percent had 
scores of 100 or more. 

59, Fraser, Mother Clotilde Angela, O.S.U. A Comparison of 
the Reading Achievement of Two Primary Classes, Unpublished M.A. 
Thesis, Catholic University of America, 1958. 

Purpose. To discover causes of poor achievement in reading of some children 
in primary grades and to provide methods that would prevent failures and read- 
ing deficiencies. Population consisted of 67 first- and second-grade pupils in an 
experimental group and 67 in a control group. Experimental group was divided 
Into two classes, one meeting in the morning and the other In the afternoon. 
Control group met as a class with all-day sessions In first and second grades. 
Duration of study was 3 years. Statistical technique was not indicated. 

Conclusions. Difference in achievement at the end of the first grade In favor 
of experimental group indicated value of smaller classes and Individualized 
Attention. There was no significant difference in achievement between second- 
grade groups. 

60. Gates, Arthur I. “Sex Differences in Reading Ability,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 61 : 431-434, May 1961. 

Purpose. To study sex differences in reading ability of 18,114 pupils: 6,640 
boys and 0,468 girls In grades two through eight In 12 school systems In 10 
States. Oates Heading Survey was administered to all pupils. Population was 
approximately typical in intelligence or scholastic aptitude, socioeconomic level, 
and other pertinent respects. Differences in mean raw scores In speed, vocabu- 
lary, and comprehension were In favor of girls at all grade levels. When dif- 
ferences In raw scores were converted into standard scores, no consistent trend 
was found ; averages for all grades (except grade two) and all tests showed a 
superiority of slightly less than 0.2 standard deviation for girls. Boys outnum- 
bered girls in the three lowest scores In all tests by about 2 to l In grades three 
and four and by gradually decreasing prot>ortlons thereafter. Although the 
usual explanation for girls’ superiority In reading is that they mature earlier, 
the explanation seems unlikely, for the superiority of girls appears to be as 
great in upper grades as In lower. Data in the study suggest an environmental 
rather than hereditary explanation. It is possible that more girls than boys 
pursue a kind of life In which more respect, more Incentives, and more oppor- 
tunities for reading appear earlier and persist longer, and that more boys than 
girls may find little or no early need for learning to read. These boys fall behind 
the girls at the beginning; and a relatively large number of them remain in the 
conspicuously poor reading group throughout following grades. If this thesis Is 
valid, Jt explains results of the study: the boys* lower mean Scores in Tending 
Ability through the grades, the greater variability of the boys* abilities, and their 
predominance at the bottom of each grade group without a corresponding accu- 
mulation at the top. 
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61. Gavel, Sylvia R. Patterns of Growth in First-Grade Reading, 
Eci IX Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose, To investigate levels of reading achievement at the end of grade 
one in relation to status and growth of various word perception abilities meas- 
ured earlier ip the year. Duration of study waa 1 year. Population consisted 
of 1,542 first-grade students In 64 classes in four com muni ties. Teats admin- 
istered Jn September, November, and February were Boston University First 
Grade Success Study and Detroit Word Recognition Test. Tests of word classi- 
fication and of paragraph meaning were also given. Coefficients of correlation 
were computed. Reliability coefficients on unpublished' tests were determined 
by use of Kuder-Richardaon Formula No. 21, and ranged from .74 for identifying 
letters named to .97 for a combined teat of silent reading. 

Findings . Average reading achievement was above the national norm. Elimi- 
nation of needless readiness practice for pupils with high September learning 
rates and background abilities produced an unusual proportion of children read- 
ing above third-grade level. At end of the year, 4 percent of population had sight 
vocabulary of fewer than 100 words. The community with no local super- 
vision of first-grade teachers In study had the lowest reading achievement in 
June. 

62. Gxllmore, Zelda 0. Suggested Criteria for the Indent ificat ion 
of Superior Readers in Grade One , Unpublished M.S.E. Field Report, 
Dmke University, 1958. 

Purpose . To discover ways of identifying superior reader* in first grade 
Two surveys of the literature were made, one to find methods of appraising read- 
ing abilities, and the other to determine which reading abilities should be pleas- 
ured. 

Result. No one measuring device is adequate to measure alt reading abilities. 
Much of evaluation is dej>eoclent upon the teacher, who is in a poslltoo toatudv 
the child dally. 

63. Harrington, Sihter Mary Jamer, S.C.L., and Dcrrell, Don 

aij) D. “Mental Maturity Versus Deception Abilities in Primary 
Reading Joxtnud of Educational Psycho logy 46: 375-380, Oc toiler 
1955. ‘ 

Purpose. To determine proportionate dependence of reading success on visual 
discrimination of word elements, auditory discrimination of word elements, 
phonics, and mental age. Population included 500 second-grade children In a 
parochial school In Boston at end of second grade. Teats used were Otis Quirk 
Scoring Mental Ability Test , Alpha, Form A. The original silent reading word 
classification test correlated .80 with original oral reading test (reliability .98, 
obtained by split-half method and corrected by 8|>e;mi>nn-Rro\vn Formula). 
The split-half, corrected reliability of other tewts were visunl discrimination, 
.80; auditory discrimination, .90: phonics discrimination, .98. 

Procedure. Three hundred and twenty-two children were paired who were 
nearly equal on each of three variables, but markedly different in the variable 
being studied. Critical ratio* of relation of various factor* to reading achieve- 
ment were (1) auditory: 2.7; (2) visual: 5.8; (3) phonics: 4.1, and (4) mental 
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age: A Possible explanation for lack of influence of mental age may be that 
the mental teat used is primarily a measure of oral language comprehension, 
which Is the major element measured In most primary -grade intelligence tests. 

A partial correlation study using entire population of 500 confirmed the find- 
ings of the paired comparison study, with the minor exception that visual dis- 
crimination showed a higher correlation with reading than did phonics. Same 
testa and statistical procedures were used in the Midwest with a population of 
1,000 paired children at end of second grade. Critical ratios of relation of vari- 
ous factors to reading achievement were: (1) auditory: 0.4; (2) visual: 7.4; 
(3) phonics : 0.1 t and (4) mental age: 1.0. 

Conclusion#. Auditory and visual discrimination of word elements have high 
importance in success in acquiring a primary-grade reading vocabulary. Phonics 
instruction Is clearly lui|>ortant, having a higher relation to rending achievement 
than any other factors studied. Mental age, as measured by the test used, has 
little influence on success in learning to read. 

B4. HartrPteij), Rrwr (\ / nfucnce of background Music on Read- 
ing Achievement , Unpublished M. Ed Thesis, Illinois State Normal 
University, I960. 

Purpose. To determine relationship between background music and reading 
achievement. To see whether reading survey tests indicate a significant relation- 
ship among reading rate, reading vocabulary* and comprehension when given 
with relaxing background music, with background music having a ‘‘beat," and 
without background music during testing jwrlod. Populatlop consisted of 33 
students in primary grades. Statistical techniques used were Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation and Fisher t-teal. 

Conclution*, Rate of reading sjteed It* very significant when tested with back- 
ground music having a l»eat and significant when tested with relaxing music or 
without niualc. Rending vocabulary is very significant when tested with relax- 
ing music or when tested without mush* and significant when tested with music 
with a beat. Reading comprehension is very significant when tested with relax- 
ing music and significant when tested with (background music having a beat or 
without music. 

65. Hoffman, Margaret R, Attitude* of Thirty First-Grade Chil- 
dren at Nash Elementary School Toward Beginning Reading in Re- 
lation to Reading Activities of the Family , Unpublished M.S.E. Field 
Report, Drake University, 1959. 

Purpose. To comitate child's leading experience In the home with bis reaction 
to reading instruction in the classroom to.determlne' positive or negative attitude 
of child toward t*gi lining first-grade, reading. Population consisted of 30 first- 
grade students. Metropolitan Reading Rvadine99 Tent was used ns well &8 a 
*s’«rrcp of Reading in the Home and a Sfirrep of Interest fo Reading Materials 
»n the Classroom. Coefficients of correlation were computed. w v 

Results. Correlation of .705 indicated direct relationship between number of 
books and reading materials in home and readiness test scores. Correlation of 
-!»30 Indicated relationship between survey of Interest in classroom materials and" 
scores on readiness test scores. 
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66. Huohfs, Byron O., and Olson, Willard C. The Growth and 
Achievement of Late-Starting Boys and Girl*. University of Miehi- 
pan. Inter- Institutional Seminar in Child Development, I960 Edu- 
cation Department of the Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage, Detroit, Mich. 

Purpose. To analyze evidence accumulated at University Elementary School 
on a proup of late«t«rtin„ boys and g.r.s. l.e.. who have an age oKJ 
reading at or later than Oft months of age. Estimate of age of beginning rending 

slated of 44h^ ° f ^ ™° n . ,hS ° 0lr * Primarv K ™<iino Test- Population eon- 

. ^ and33 8,rls wh0 attended the University School from grade one 

" r H 3 J rm Kr,, P ; ,Q ° f ln,e - S,ar " nK ^ wag 108.1 and of 

girls. 113.8. Comparison of boys and girls within late-starting group shows bovs 

lclnt r V f r r ' han B,rU <* achievement subsequent to begin! 

nins in rendinp. sjieiiinp. and educational apes. 

Conclusions Data on growth In school achievement show that late-starting 
boys and girls in University School eventually equal and exceed standards of 
age and potential. Late-starting children of this population were significantly 
less mature physically than non-late-starting children. Age of beginning achieve- 
men and level of achievement at an* special time, mint co-vaS ,n dlS pnt 
portion to variation in\physical maturation. 

CT Johnston, Kathryne B. A Study ^Reading Achievement in 

A th . eRockd ^ M™e\tary school, 1956-1958. 

Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University of Texas, 1959. 

Purpose To determine effect of phonlcMnwed reading program upon learning 

C ^. 8 ‘ 8ted ° f 337 thlrd grade atndento Duration of study 
:“•* T * 8,s used were Oray-VotowRoeers General Achievement Tests 

and Cal, fom, a Test of Mental Maturity. Achievement scores after 1. 2 and 3 

toTert tata. r ° Cl “ WerS t '° mpared - Analy8 ' 8 of covariance was technique used 

Findings. Reading achievement was normal to high for all years. There was 
!® 8 ‘ 8 f0r evaluating effect of grade three phonics program. Phonics programs 

l^dinr “ 0t * PPear l ° CODtrlbute anyth 'n« beyond previously 

used reading program. 

68. Jones Donald F. Investigations of Some Factor* That /«- 
flueye Reading Achievement, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois 
state Normal University, 1969. 

tlo?| r n d.*H T ,° dete r® lae : ay8 of Meeting Children for initial reading Instruc- 
Uon in distric s unable to buy reading readiness tests. Population included all 

T« ^ re " °" e d,8tr,Ct Durat,on ot was 2 years. 2 months. 

ss. *"• p "~" •— ««— >*»*« - 

Conclusion. Chronological age Is a good criterion- to use in selecting children 

lormT' “Tii BrlBht Ch ‘ U,re ” 8hOUld ** g1ven read,n * '“Sanction earlier than 

w?™" 1 Ch,,d K ren ' Ch,,dre ° ° f h,Kh lnte »‘«cnce should be ex- 
ited to have better comprehension and larger vocabularies. Meaningful vo- 

readlng pr # gra * ** mean,Dg are 8k,l,s that 8h °»“> both be stressed In a 
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09. Launderville, Sister Mary Flavian. A Study of the Effec- 
tiveness of a First-Grade Listening Test as a Predictor of Reading 
Achievement , Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1958. 

Purpose. To investigate use of a measure of listening ability as a means of 
predicting success in a first-grade listening test Tests included Harrison Stroud 
Reading Readiness Test , Primary Reading Profiles, Reading Readiness Listening 
Test constructed by investigator, and an achievement test. Population consisted 
of 174 first-grade pupils in 11 classrooms. Duration of study was one year. 
Correlation coefficients and multiple correlation coefficients were computed. 

Conclusions. A listening test of type constructed in this study can be used to 
measure varying listening comprehension abilities of beginning first-grade pupils. 

A listening test used In this study was as effective in predicting success in read- 
ing as was a standardized reading readiness test. Performance of a listening test 
and reading achievement test for use in study warrants careful and costly work 
essential in development of ail good educational measuring Instruments. Rather 
low correlation between two readiness tests, plus fact that multiple correlation 
is higher than either readiness test given alone, warrants attempts to build 
reading readiness test that combines features of both. Correlation between read- 
ing readiness listening test and primary reading test was .53, and between read- 
ing readiness listening test and standardized reading test was .53. Multiple 
correlation between composite of two readiness tests and standardized reading 
test was .60. 

McCracken, Robert A. “The Oral Reading Performance of a 
Second-Grade Class Using an Informal Reading Test,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 55 : 113 — I1T, November 1961. « 

Purpose. To record oral reading performances of 36 second-grade children in 
reading materials below grade level and at grade level. To compare oral per- 
formances of good, average, and poor readers. Test consisted of four graded 
paragraphs, from 39 to 77 words in length. Taken from Teacher *s Manual of 
the Sheldon Basic Readers , test was given individually. Oral reading errors In- 
cluded repetitions, substitutions, additions, mispronunciations, omissions, mis- 
placed punctuation, and mumbling. Errors were counted qualitatively when- 
ever one of these seven errors occurred, and quantitatively whenever a different 
error was made. 

Conclusions. Both quantitatively and qualitatively counted errors seemed to 
have equal discriminatory value in determining oral reading achievement. Qual- 
itative errors did not seem to discriminate between average and poor readers, 
although they may have some value in discriminating between good readers 
and others. Comprehension seemed to discriminate between good readers and 
others, but not between i»oor and average readers. Speed of oral reading seemed 
to discriminate among good, average, and poor reading groups. Wide ranges . 
of individual performance were observed in all three groups In speed, compre- 
hension, and errors with overlapping in all areas; there was some overlapping 
in comprehension and errors_mji i ong the three groups; no overlapping between 
good and jKwr groups In sjteed. Word recognition seemed to be major problem 
for overaged poor readers. Comprehension seemed to be low. It seemed that 
free-response comprehension was difficult for these children. 

6M-S77 5 
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71. McGhee, Naomi Simmons. The Relationship of Standardized 
Diagnosis and the Reading Achievement of a Third-Grade Class , 
Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of Tennessee, 1959. 

i T ° ,nve9t,gate ,evels of «Uent and oral reading skills of each pupil 

n a third-grade class. To diagnose specific weaknesses. To investigate levels 
of retardation and disabilities. To investigate reading achievement, following 
planned program of reading instruction based on standardized diagnosis. To 
com pa re-read i ng achievement with that of third-grade class of previous year. 
Duration of study was 1 year. Population consisted of fiO students in grade 
three. Tests used were Large Thorndike , California Reading Test, Oates Read- 
ing Diagnostic Tests, and Stanford Achievement Tests. Date were treated bv 
comparative analyses. 

Finding*, Stamforcllzed diagnostic testing saves time by making analyses of 
individual and group weaknesses apparent at the beginning of school year. An- 
alysis of levels of retardation and disabilities gives more insight into individual 
needB. Diagnostic testing aided both above- and below-average groups; gains 
for both were significant. Pupils with high IQ's tend not to be challenged by 
developmental reading program. 


■ McHugh, Loretta M. The Effectiveness of a Planned Kinder- 
garten Curriculum on Primary Grade Achievement , Unpublished Ed. 
D. Thesis, Boston University, 1959. 

Purpose. To evaluate effectiveness of a planned kindergarten curriculum on 
scholastic achievement and social adjustment In the primary grades. Popula- 
tion consisted of 700 children who had attended kindergarten and 620 whf\had 
not. Duration of study was 4 years. Tests used were S.R.A. Primary Mental 
Abilities Test, New York Test of Arithmetic Meanings and Computations , Level 
Two. Stanford Achievement Test , Ncu> Basic Reading Test Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series , McKee Inventory of Phonetic Skills and unpublished “Boston Uni- 
versity Adjustment Scale.” Data were analyzed to discover the effect of a 
planned curriculum on children’s scholastic achievement Critical ratios were 
computed. 

Conclusions. Planned kindergarten curriculum providing experience In read- 
ing readiness, number concepts, science, social studies, and in developing motor 
skills contributes significantly to successful achievement in the primary grades- 
Kindergarten group surpassed nonkindergarten group In verbal abilities and 
quantitative reasoning, and in phonetic ability. Kindergarten group was 
markedly superior to nonkindergarten group in third-grade total achievement 
and appeared to have more satisfactory school adjustment. 

73. Nicholson, Alice. Background Abilities to Reading Success in 
Fvrst Grade , Ed. D. Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose. To make extensive and precise Inventory of certain perceptual, audi- 
tory, and kinesthetic abilities in relation to letters and words in order to dis- 
cover retention capacities for sight words, and to relate these abilities to chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and sex of first-grade entrants. Duration of study was 
approximately 3 weeks. Population consisted of 2,330 pupils in grude one. 
Tests used were Boston University Letter Knowledge Tests t Murphy-Durrell 
Reading Readiness Test, Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test , and California 
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Tat of Mental Maturity. Techniques owed were measures of central tendency 
and variability, critical ratios, and reliability checks. 

Findings. Girls scored significantly higher than boys in 12 of the 17 measures, 
including mental age. Analysis by chronological age quartlles revealed no su- 
periority of older children. Analysis by mental age quartlles revealed signifl- 
cant differences In all background achievements favoring higher mental ages. 
Analysis by learning rate quartlles revealed that children high in learning rate 
were markedly higher in background skills than those who were low in learning 
rate; success in beginning rending 'rests upon prereading background skills. 
Coefficients of reliability for various subtests ranged from .73T> to .068. 

74. Pcttrsen, Wanda Snow. A Study of the fnfuence of Read- 
ing to Friends on Growth in Reading Skills at the Second- and Third- 
Grade Levels. Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Brigham Young University, 
I960* 

Purpose. To determine difference, If any, in rate of growth of reading skills 
•between children who share books of their own choice with friends in a social 
situation and children who read independently without sharing. To determine 
comparative amount of reading done by children in a social situation and by 
those whose reading Is structured by teacher. Duration of study was 6 months. 
Population consisted of 150 students in two second- and three third-grade classes. 
Tests used were California Test of Mental Maturity and California Reading 
Achievement Tests. Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient and t-ratlo 
were used to treat data. 

Findings. Experimental method of sharing books was not significantly more 
effective in Increasing reading skills or in motivating children to read more 
books. Slower-developing children in experimental group made greater gains 
than accelerated children in the group. 

75. Rudisill, Mabel. “Interrelations of Functional Phonic Knowl- 
edge, Reading, Spelling, and Mental Age,” Elementally School Jour- 
nal, 57 : 264-267, February 1957. 

Purpose. To investigate interrelations between functional phonic knowledge, 
reading achievement, spelling achievement, and mental age. Population con- 
sisted of 315 pupils In 10 classrooms In grade three. Tests used were original 
inventory constructed to measure ability to apply phonics knowledge In pro- 
nouncing new words, Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. Alpha, Stanford 
Achievement Test (Primary Reading ), and second- and third-grade spelling lists 
of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Teat. 

Conclusion*. Intercorrelations were as follows; reading with spelling— .72, 
reading with phonics knowledge— .71, spelling with phonics knowledge^— .69. 
These Intercorrelations were significantly higher than correlation of any factor 
with mental age, as measured by Otis Alpha Test; these were as follows: 
mental age with reading— .52, mental age with spelling— .29, mental age with 
phonics knowledge — .42. Partial correlations were computed, indicating that 
there were significant factors in common between reading achievement and 
spelling achievement Independent of phonic knowledge and mental age, sig- 
nificant factors in common between reading achievement and phonic knowl- 
edge independent of spelling achievement and mental age, significant factors in 
common between spelling achievement and phonic knowledge independent of 
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rending achievement and mental age, significant factors In common between 
mental age and reading achievement Independent of spelling achievement and 
phonic knowledge, and significant factors In common between mental age and 
phon^ knowledge Independent of spelling achievement. 

76. Sartain, Harry W. “Do Reading Workbooks Increase 
Achievement?” Elementary School Journal. 02: 157-102, December 
1901. 

Pvrpofet. To determine whether use of workbooks produced significant dlf- 
ferenees In reading skills and abilities. To observe effect of learning environ- 
ment and its interaction with the two methods. Population Included 10 classes 
of third-grade pupils: 144 in the workbook group and 147 in the control group. 
Testa used were Gate* Advanced Primary Reading Teat*, California Teat* of 
Mental Maturity, Silent Reading Diagnostic Test (sections on visual and phonetic 
analysis), test on new vocabulary in unit studied prepared by investigator with 
coefficient of reliability of ,04 r Duration of study was 4 weeks. 

Procedute. Pupils in each class were divided into upper and lower strata. 
Half of pupils in upper stratum were chosen randomly to use workbooks, while 
other half engaged in extra reading enrichment. Same procedure was followed 
by pupils in lower stratum. Hegular classroom teachers taught both workbook 
and control groups in their own rooms. Test results for the various classes 
were compared by using a 2 by 10 analysis of variance. Pretest and final test 
scores for workbook and control groups at each of the two levels of reading 
achievement in the 10 classes were compared sei>arately by the analysis of 
covariance. 

Conclusion*. ( 1 ) Groups of less capable readers who used workbooks showed 
a significantly greater knowledge of the reading vocabulary of the unit 
groups of less capable readers who did not use the workbooks. (2) In some 
classes the capable readers who used workbooks learned more vocabulary of 
the unit, but In other classes capable readers who engaged in extra reading en- 
richment activities learned more of the vocabulary of the unit. This contradic- 
tory situation must be considered with special caution, because test on vocab- 
mary of the unit could not be constructed with enough top to accommodate all 
the most capable readers. (3) In the experimental groups neither the upper 
nor the lower stratum reached a level of achievement in general word recogni- 
tion significantly different from that reached by control groups. (4) Some en- 
tire classes achieved mean scores in general word recognition ability that were 
more significant than mean scores of other classes. This result was not linked 
to use of workbooks by groups in these classes. Apparently unidentified factors 
In the learning environment were responsible; possibly pupil interest, exceptional 
teaching, or a favorable social-cultural climate. (5) During the 4 weeks neither 
the more capable nor the less capable readers In experimental groups achieved 
gains in ruling comprehension significantly different from those of control 
groups. (6) In reading comprehension, unidentified differences in learning en- 
vironment of the various classes had a definite effect on groups In upper stratum 
in achievement but no important effect on groups at lower level. (7) The few 
pages of exercises on word analysis in the basic-reader workbooks (six for upper 
and three for lower groups) did not aid children in experimental groups to 
achieve significantly more in word analysis techniques, visual and phonetic, 
than children in control groups achieved during the 4-week period (8) Of 
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course, the total progress of the children during their three or four years in 
school could be ascertained from their final test scores without reference to pre- 
test scores. 

77. Schiffman, Gilbert B. The Effect of Color Blindness Upon 
Achievement of Elementary School Males , Experimental Research Se- 
ries, Report No. 106, Board of Education, Baltimore County, Md., 
1961. 

Purposes. To determine whether a large sample of colorblind boys differs in 
average school achievement from normal population. To test effect upon achieve- 
ment of colorblind boys of informing first-grade teacher of fact of color bUndness 
where identified. Population consisted of 210 colorblind boys in the first grade 
in Baltimore County elementary schools and 318 normal color-interpretation boys 
randomly selected from same population. Tests used were Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness and Stanford Reading Test , given in December and June. Duration 
of study was 1 year. Teachers of the clusses which contained the first 51 odor- 
blind subjects Identified were told of the color blindness. Level of significance 
of mean difference was computed. 

Conclusions. Color blindness is not a handicap to reading in the first grade. 
Informing the teacher of a supposed handicap may result in increased learning. 

78. Schmidhamer, Sister Mary Stephen, C.S.A. A Comparative 
Study of the Influence of the Use of a Periodical on the Reading 
Achievement of Two Groups of First Graders , Catholic University of 
America, Unpublished M.A. Thesis. 

Purpose. To determine whether use of a periodical in the first grade con- 
tributes to increase in reading skill and whether content of a first-grade periodi- 
cal ’contributes to total development of the child. Population consisted of an 
experimental group of 217 children and control group of 258 children in the first 
grade. Periodical used was Our Little Messenger. California Reading Tests 
were administered at outset and end of experiment. Duration of study was one 
year. Statistical differences between means were not Indicated. 

Conclusion. Content of periodical used was of “exceptional worth” in that it 
provided wide variety of material for developing religious, social, and cultural 
concepts, attitudes, and appreciations. Use of a periodical apparently does not 
contribute to increase in reading skills. 

79. Scott, Mary Frances. A Study To Determine th& Effective- 
ness of Teaching Reading Skills to Second-Grade Children With 
Reading Difficulties . Unpublished M.S. Thesis, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1959. 

Purposes. To compile and use certain teaching procedures in reading' and to 
determine if such procedures help children with reading difficulties to achieve 
better academic, social, and emotional development. Population consisted of six 
children in grade two. Duration of study was 1 year. 

Findings. Children with reading difficulties improve in academic achievement 
by following a carefully planned and guided program geared to the individual's 
level of learning. There is a marked change in attitude, interest, and social 
development of children as their academic achievement level is raised. 
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80. Sowers, Willie K. The Relationship Between Personality Ad- 
justment and Reading Achievement , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La., 1958. 

Purpose. To determine relationship between personality adjustment and read- 
ing achievements In one first-grade class. Population consisted of 25 pupils. 
Duration of study was 4 months. Tests used were California Short Form Test 
of Mental Maturity, Lee Clark Readiness Test . California Test of Reading, and 
California Test of Personality. Pearson produet-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion was computed. 

Conclusion. No statistical analysis for chance was attempted. Some positive 
correlations were found between personality and reading. 

81. Sutton, Rachel S. “Variations in Reading Achievement of 
Selected Children,” Elementary English, 37: 97-101, February 1960. 

Purposes. To study variations In reading achievement, over a 7-year period 
of children who scored high on measures used In kindergarten to determine read- 
ing readiness. To observe uniqueness In the Individual as be matures. To dis- 
cover environmental Influences that tend to foster Individuality and Independence 
In reading. 

Conclusions. Various attributes In an Individual tend to cluster about a center 
of gravity In growth; freedom to vary la restricted ; achievement la an Interac- 
on tween an inner growth potential in the child and the experiences, learn- 
ing or nurture he has had ; consideration of the whole child becomes more vital 
and expectancies of a given child are modifled accordingly. Precocity or alow- 
ness In reading may tie detected early In the child's development Reading 
achievement la a function of total growth, and the child Is hla own standard - 
underaobWii, Is frequently due to some failure of adjustment between the 
chIM and bis environment overachieving often results from pressures and forces 
within the child's environment Overachievement and nnderachievemeot are 
related to the Individual’s developmental design and describe temporary reac- 
tious; predictions of future reading achievement for a given child are likely to 
be better If based on his past performance rather than on a statistical chance 


82. Tkonvold, Helen L. A Comparative Study in the Field of 
Reading of Two Groups of.Children in First Grade, One in Minnesota 
and One m Norway, Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Mankato (Minn.) 
State College, 1959. 

Purpose*. To determine whether children in a typical school in Norway read 

“ ‘ yP,Cal M,nD * 8 ° ta **«**■ To determine specific factor 
responsible If differences in rending achievement exist. Population consisted of 
one first-grade class in Minnesota and one first-grade class In Norway. Tests 
wed were Oates Reading Test; Kuhlmann-Anderson Test, which was translated 
for the Norwegian group; and Prove / StiUelesnlng (a Norwegian test). Nor- 
weglan group used phonetfc-sy liable method and Minnesota group used sen- 
tence, phrase, and word methods which emphasized comprehension. Gates and 
Norwegian tests were analyzed for word recognition, sentence reading, and para- 
graph reading. 

Findings. The two groups did not differ greatly In total achievement Nor- 
wegtan group was superior In word recognition, and Minnesota group was au- 
perior in paragraph reading. 
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83. Vickery, Verna L. Parent-Child Relationships and Reading 
Achievement, Southeastern Louisiana College, July 1958. 

Purpose. To explore affective factors In home environment in relation to read- 
ing achievement of child. Population included 102 children (57 girls and 45 
boys) in grade one and 146 parents (102 mothers and 44 fathers). Duration of 
study was one year. Tests used were Minnesota Scale of Parents' Opinions , 
Bemreuter Personality Inventory , and Gates Primary Reading Tests. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation were computed. 

Findings. Reading achievement in grade one was correlated with expressed 
opinion of parents that children should be given freedom of choice and responsi- 
bility for their own behavior, expressed opinions of mothers that children should 
be active in their social relationships, with fathers’ tendency toward dominance 
in face-to-face situations, and with parents’ tendency to describe themselves as 
self -confident, particularly when children considered are boys. Reading achieve- 
ment of boys seemed to be more closely related to affective factors measured 
than did achievement of girls. 

84. Wilson, Dustin W. The Influence of Kinesthetic Ability on 
Learning To Read, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minne- 
sota, 1961. 

Purpose. To investigate effect kinesthetic ability has upon success in first-grade 
reading. Population consisted of 290 first-grade pupils randomly selected from 
entire first grade of La Crosse, Wis., public schools. Duration of study was 1 
year. Tests used were Science Research Associates Primary Mental Abilities , 
Stanford Achievement Test, Kinesthetic Word Learning Test , and Associative 
Learning Test. Each group of kinesthetic ability was equated on mean and vari- 
ance of IQ. Statistical technique used was analysis of variance of a randomized 
block design with unequal frequencies In the cells. 

Conclusion. Level of kinesthetic ability exerted no significant effect on Asso- 
ciative Learning Tests or on success or failure in first-grade reading as taught in 
La Crosse. 

85. Wilson, John A* R. Achievement , Intelligence, Age and Pro- 
motion Characteristics of Students Scoring at or Below the Tenth 
Percentile on the California Test of Personality , University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, 1957. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 52 : 283-292, April 1959. 

Purpose. To examine achievement, age, intelligence, and promotion charac- 
teristics of students who scored at or below 10th percentile on California Test 
of Personality. Population consisted of 1,083 third-grade students in two school 
systems, those of City B and City C. Tests used were California Test of Person- 
ality, SR A Primary Mental Abilities , and California Test of Arithmetic , Lan- 
guage, and Reading. Achievement of students who scored at or below 10th 
percentile and those who scored at 50th percentile on California Test of Person - . 
ality was compared with achievement of entire third-grade* groups of these 
schools. Means, standard error of difference between means, and critical ratios 
were computed. » 

Conclusions. There were no definite differences in achievement in spelling, 
arithmetic, reading, or intelligence between beginning third-grade students who 
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acorpd at or below 10th percentile on California Test of Personality and those 
who scored at 50th percentile on same teat. Academic achievement 32 to 58 
percent above level of national norms is associated with personalities that have 
less than half the expected scores at or below 10th percentile in citlea studied. 
Insofar as this study Is Indicative, attention to academic achievement In first 
two grades of school such as to produce from 30 to 58 percent greater efficiency 
than is normal in these subjects may be beneficial to personality structure ; there 
is no evidence thaf this attention is harmful, as harm is indicated on California 
Test of Personality, 

8(5. Woestehoff, Ellsworth S. The Specific Rending Proficien- 
cies of Pupils Having Normal and Accelerated Reading Growth, Un- 
published Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1958. 

Purpose. To Investigate gome of the problems involved In teaching' children 
who achieve substantially above grade placement and to define specifically the 
extent to which these capable readers possess certain basic reading skills. Popu- 
lation consisted of (1) 340 children In an experimental group selected from 1,020 
children In the third grade whose reading grade scores fell within grade score 
range of 4.8 and 5.7 on Reading Tests of the Stanford Achievement Tests , Inter- 
mediate Battery , Form Af and (2) a control group selected from 024 children in 
the fifth grade who achieved the same test scores. Tests used were Oates 
Reading 8urvey Tests , Form I ; Bond’Clymer-Hoyt Intermediate Grade Reading 
Tests; Bond-Clymer-ffoyt Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests; Iov>a Tests of Basic 
Skills; and Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Tests. Duration of study was 5 
months. Data were treated by use of unweighted means and analysis of war^ 
lance. J/ 

Conclusions . There were no significant differences between the 
in speed of reeding. There was little Justification for assuming that a given level 
of general reading ability insure* equivalent level of competence in com prehen -\ 
sion skills, work-study skills, or visual analysis skills regardless of the amount \ 
of formal reading instruction. 

87. Wolfbon, Bernice J., editor. “The Educational Scene,” Ele- 
mentary English , 39 : 506-507, May 1962. 

Purpote of current study conducted by Lura Carrithers at University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. To discover If reading patterns and reading success during 
primary years of school can be anticipated from an emotional classification made 
during preschool years. Emotional classifications were made by school pay- 
cbologlst, social worker, and ctasaroom teacher before children entered first grade 
Population consisted of three groups of 25 children each, enrolled In the Uni- 
versity Campus Elementary School. Each child read orally to a trained ob- 
server, who assessed his attitude toward reading every 2 weeks. At end of each 
year In primary grades, a reading achievement test was given. Progress report 
shows data of first group of children now in second grade. Correlations with 
achievement meaanred by Spearman Rank Correlation and-witfa attitude by Chi- 
square. * 

Pindfnys. Correlation of .62 between emotional statua scores and word knowl- 
edge Was significant at .01 level. Correlation of .73 between emotional status 
scores and word discrimination was significant at .01 level. Correlation of .77 
between emotional status scores and comprehension was significant at .01 level. 
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There was no significant difference In attitudes toward reading between children 
classified as having no emotional problems and those classified in terms of “some 
doubt." A difference, significant at .001 level was found between these two 
groups and a third group classified as having definite emotional problems beyond 
those which are developmental. Those without emotional difficulties showed 
the most positive attitudes. (Study, which is to be continued through 1962-d3, 
will show results of the first group through the third grade, the second group 
through the first grade, and third group through the third grade.) 

Reading Programs 

88. Berio, Anthony E. The Organization and Administration of 
a Program to Interpret the First-Grade Reading Program to Parents 
in the Modesto City Schools , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of 
the Pacific, 1958. 

Purposes. To survey organization and administration of program currently 
used in Modesto city schools in Interpreting fii^t-grade reading program to par- 
ents. To identify characteristics of an effective program for interpreting first- 
grade reading to parents as revealed by the literature. To determine schools' 
effectiveness In informing parents of first-grade pupils in area of reading. To 
offer recommendations for effective improvement of Modesto program. Schools 
selected were in key geographical areas and were representative of sociogeo- 
graphlc range within community. Parents were selected at random on a repre- 
sentative scale. Duration of study was one year. Questionnaire was sent to 
parentAT - ** 

Conclusion, Framework of Modesto program followed basic principles and 
contained elements of a sound informative program. Most significant recom- 
mendation was that constant and continuing appraisal be achieved through use 
of scientific objective instruments. 

89. Blakey, Lillian H. A Free-Reading Program for First 
Grade , Unpublished M.S. Ed. Field Report, Drake University, 1957. 

Purpose. To develop free-reading program for the first grade as supplement 
to basic Instructional reading program at Click School, Marshalltown, Iowa, In 
order to give children an opportunity to use more reading materials, provide 
greater opportunity for individual and group situations in reading, stimulate 
thoughtful reading, and develop carry-over interests In reading. Duration of 
study was 9 months. Population consisted of 24 children in first grade. Tests 
used were Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, Otis Mental Maturity Test, and 
Oates Primary Reading Test. 

Results. Pupil interests play prominent role in motivating children to read. 
Program seems to offer more opportunity to provide for individual differences. 
Children read more extensively under such a program. There was more oppor- 
tunity to develop all phases of language arts program. Program offers gifted 
and fast learnera a better opportunity to make use of potential and many oppor- 
tunities to develop good habits of social living. Slow learners seemed to progress 
more satisfactorily under systematic Instruction. Program gives children op- 
portunity to do easy research and to develop ability to make their own, reading 
choices. 
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90. Brown, Darline M. A Planned Recreational Reading Pro - 
gram in a~Tfurd-Grade Classroom , Unpublished M.S. Ed. Field Re* 
port, Drake University, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine whether a program of planned recreational reading 
would result in greater interest in reading and/or Increased reading ability. 
Duration of study was one semester. Population consisted of 29 pupils in grade 
'three. California Reading Test was administered. Program included following 
activities: radio station, newspaper, and poetry projects; individual interest 
reading project; visit to a public library; and visit by a librarian to class- 
room. Program plan based on recopimendations of authorities in fields of chil- 
dren’s literature and the teaching of reading. 

Result, Children rend twice os many books during time the special program 
was in progress. Results of test Indicated that participating group advanced 
from average low fourth-grade reading level to average high fourth-grade level, 
while another group of third-grade students advanced from average low to only 
average middle fourth-grade level. 

91. Casey, Rita Me Veioh. A Study tn Adapting the Reading Pro - 
gram To Meet the Individual Need* of a Group of Third-Grade Chil- 
dren^ Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Chicago Teachers College, 1957. 

Purposes. To adapt a basal reading program to provide for Individual differ- 
ences among a group of third-grade children. To determine effectiveness of use 
of individualised reading material as type of sequential reading instruction. 
Population consisted of a third-grade class divided into two groups: 25 In experi- 
mental group and 18 In control group. Classroom tests were used. Duration 
of study was 0 months. Two groups were compared on basis of units of words 
completed and test performance. 

Conclusions. Sufficient progress was indicated in program to Justify its meth- 
od. Growth was evidenced in doily reading instruction. Pupils achieved greater 
mastery of vocabulary. They displayed increased interest in reading and read 
with greater understanding. Preparation of similar “units” was recommended 
for further study. 

92. Sanders, Florence P. A Concerted Effort To Improve Read- 
ing in a Primary School, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1955. 

Purposes . To determine causes of reading retardation. To prevent retarda- 
tion by improving beginning reading program. Program was developed through 
inservice teacher training. Intelligence tests were given to all primary-grade 
pupils. Reading readiness tests were given to first grades, and primary rending 
tests were given to the second and third grades. Tests were administered in 
September and May. Duration of study was 1 year. In teaching reading, 
emphasis was placed on developmental reading, environments conducive to 
learning, abundance of reading materials, various levels of reading materials, 
and use of manuals for developing readiness and for developmental process. 

Conclusions. Progress was considerably greater than that of previous year. 
Pupils with higher IQ’s tended to make more i>rogress in reading. Causes of 
retardation were chronic absence, low mental ages, negative attitudes, and visual 0 
und auditory impairments. 
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TO. Sensor, Frances Downs. Essential* of a Reading Program 
for\ Mentally Retarded Children in the Elementary School, Unpub- 
lished M. Ed. Project, Indiana (Pa.) State College, 1961. 

Pubnoses. To focus attention upon educational needs of the mentally retarded 
lu elementary school. To present essentials of a reading program planned to 
meet those needs. Educational needs can best be met by providing experiences 
that contribute directly to (1) development of physical efficiency. (2) mainte- 
nance of mental health, (8) achievement of academic proficiency by pupils with 
aptitudes, (4) acceptance of responsibility to family, school, nnd community, (5) 
training in useful manual skills, and (6) building ofksocially acceptable per- 
sonal habits and attitudes. 

Concluiiaji*. Mentally retarded children have particular needs and purposes 
which thfy strive to satisfy. The nature of mentally retarded children limits 
both ampbnt and kind of reading matter they can profit from. Every fundamental 
skill of reading should be taught through many nnd varied experiences. Criterion 
for evaluation of reading program for mentally retarded should be same as for 
normal child, l.e., how much it contributes toward his happiness in childhood and 
effectiveness in adulthood. \ 

94. Uzmack, Joseph. An Evaluation of Two Reading Programs , 
Unpublished M. Ed. Project, Indiana (Pa.) State College, 1961. 

Purpose. To determine which of two reading programs produced greater im- 
provement in reading scores over a 5-month period : a homogeneous grouping 
method or a self-contained classroom method. Population consisted of 400 chil- 
dren divided into two groups. For 5-month period each group was taught under 
one of, the methods. Standardised reading tests were given at beginning and end 
of experiment. Average reading inci^eases were computed and compared. 

Conclusion. In 82 percent of the comparisons homogeneous grouping methods 
produced from 1 to 3 months’ greater improvement. Four of the few instances in 
which self-contained method produced better results were at the extreme ends 
of ranges. 


Reading Interests 

95. Griffin, Sister Patrick Marie. Factor s Influencing Reading 
Interests in Elementary School Children, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, 
De Paul University, 1960. 

Purpose. To show numerous factors which influence reading interests of 
children. Survey was made of historical background of literature regarding 
interest and other factors influencing children's rending. 

Recommendations. Parents should become familiar with these interests and 
stages. Panels and discussions should be held for parents. Si>ecial periods for 
enjoyment of stories nnd verse should be established in classrooms. Teachers 
should become more familiar with students’ interests. 

96. Harri8, James M. The Expressed Reading Interests of First - 
Grade Boys and Girls , and the Adequacy of Current Basic Readers in 

> 
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Meeting These Interests , Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1965. 

Purpotrt. To ascertain relative decree of interest of Hfst-grade pupils in 
content of basic readers and in other types of content. To locate major Interests 
of Brat-grade pupils, especially In relation to reading. Population consisted of 
248 first-grade students In 10 classes In two city and two rural schools. Tests 
used were California Tct of itentot Maturity, Oates Primary Reading Testa, 
and an Interest Index constructed by the writer. 

Conclusion*. Significant difference* were found between the sexes In degree 
of Interest In basic reader*. No significant difference* In Interest In basic read- 
ing materials were found between pupils of high Intelligence and those of low 
Intelligence. Finding* provide evidence for believing that reading ability Is 
a factor Influencing Interest or lack of Interpat In basic readers. Analysis of 
responses question® In Individual interviews Indicated consistent patterns of 
interest from one medium to another. Responses of boya and of girls to ques 
tlons In Interview were generally very similar. 

97. Lamb, Elizabeth Noel. A Study of (he Reading Interest* of i 
Poor Reading Achievers at the Second Grade Level. Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, San Diego State College, 1955. 

Purposes. To survey Interests revealed by children who have met with little 
reading success In the second grade. To determine whether basic readers, sujv 
plementary readers, and second-grade classroom library books meet expressed 
Interests of children. To develop bibliography of uiaterlnls that would meet 
expressed Interests of poor achievers. Population consisted «f 3« of the poorest 
readers In the first grade of one elementary school. 

CosWaciofig Eighty-six percent of the children were Interested chiefly In 
* animals, cowboys, things that go, and make-believe. Libraries contained only 
5 percent of the book* that could be read by children of this age. Need exists 
for interesting reading materials nt primer level. 

- 98. WiLflBERG, Mary E. Reading Interests of Second Graders, Ohio 

State University, 1961. 

Purpose. To determine Interests of second-grade pupils, as demonstrated when 
children select their own books. Population consisted of 23 perils In grade 
two. Duration of study was 3 months. Questionnaire* administered in private 
Interviews were analyzed. 

Conclusion*, Of the categories— Folk, Information, Adventure, and Humor— 
the most frequently preferred! was Information. Humor, especially slapstick 
humor, was second choice with more boys than girls. More books were read 
by all children In the group in seLf -selection program than were read by 
previous gr<mj>* taught by same teacher lu a basal reading program/ 

‘ Reading Materials 

99. Berg, Natalie H. An Analysis of Heading Workbooks for 
' Grades One , Two , and Three , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Boston 
University, 1958. 
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Purpose. To analyse reading workbooks for grades one, two, and three In 
relation to contents of woficbooka accompanying Scott, Foresuian and Co,*s 
banal reading aeries for the three grades. Thirty-one workbooks from the fol- 
lowing publishers were <'orapared with 8ci»tt, Foresroan workbooks: American 
Book Co., Ginn and Co., Houghton Mifflin, and Row, Peterson and Co. Each 
page of each workbook was analysed to determine type of ski lls presented, 
similarity of materials to those issued by 8cott, Korean) an, and amount of prac- 
tice given for each skill. 

f o*cf**io«s, Many types of exercises were Included In the practice material*. 
Mont publishers Include dlverslfltxl schedule of skills practice, making concern 
t ration on certain phaRee difficult. Practices for many different skills were 
given on a single jwge. SkillR which received largest number of practices in 
workbooks were Interpreting main Idea. Interpreting Ideas In se<iueno6^ noting 
or recalling specific details and perceiving their relationship, forming sensory 
images, exercising Judgment and drawing conclusions, perceiving relationships, 
following dlrecllons, using context clues as aid to word, phrase, and sen- 
tence meaning, developing and applying phonetic-analysis skills, perceiving 
vowels and consonants visually and aurally, nnd recogniaing prefixes, suffixes, 
and inflectional derived forms. 

100. Bradley, Mary A, The Construction and Evaluation of Ex- 
ercises for Providing Meaningful Practice in Second-Grade Reading , 
Unpublished Ed. IX Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose. To construct and evaluate materials which provide meaningful 
practice In teaching reading vocabulary In grade two. Population consisted 
of three groups: Experimental Group A. with 102 children working In pairs: 
Experimental Group H, with 101 children working as a unit under teacher dlrec- 
tlori ; and Control Group, with 187 children. Duration of study was 3 months. 
Testa used were Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability, J/efropoWaw AcMeremesf 
Tests, and Boston Vnirersitp Tent of Hearing Sounds in Words. Mean dif- 
ferences nnd critical ratios were computed to determine significant gains from 
February to May. \ 

Findings. Experimental groups A and B Improved in rending achievement, 
with critical ratios of 4.03 and 3.86 significantly more than the Control Group, 
with gains of approximately It months as compared to 3 months for the Control 
Group. All groups made statistically significant gains on Individual phonics In- 
ventory, with critlcul ratios of 3.33, 3.06. and *».01. Experimental Group B. with 
critical ratio of 3.06, and Control Group, with critical ratio of 3.80, made statis- 
tically significant gains on hearing sounds In words. All groups made gains 
In applied phonics; critical ratio of Control Group <3.80) was statistically 
significant. 

101. Canada, Ida W. An Analysis of the Various Audiovisual Aid 
Methods Used in the Teaching of First-Grade Rending , Unpub- 
lished M. Ed. Thesis, De Paul University, 1960, 

Purpose. To show how and why audiovisual aid methods can be used to de- 
velop background experiences necessary for a successful beginning In reading 
in the first grade. Survey w^s made of the historical background of the use 
of audiovisual materials in promoting learning experiences. 

Conclusion . As supplement to classroom text, materials and aids are valuable 
In promoting growth, but they should not be used in lieu of basic text. 
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102. Ciiilcott, John H. An Analysts of the Enculturation of 
Values as Illustrated in Primary Readers , 187,9-1960 , University of 
California, Santa Barbara, 1961. ( Paper presented at California Edu- 
cational R^iirch Association Meeting, March 1961.) 

Purpose. To examine a variety of illustrations and accompany in* text in sev- 
eral bask* render series for evidences of values with which authors and pub- 
lishers are attempting to enculturnte children and teachers. Previous investiga- 
tors have substantiated fact that values can be presented through symbolic 
representation^. Brtsic* render series analyzed were those published by Ginn and 
Co., Allyn and Bacon. and Lyons and Carnahan in 1959, and McGufTey readers 
published in 1879. 

Conclusions. McGdffey readers emphasize Protestant, puritan, work-success, 
character-building theme, whereas modem readers emphasize materialistic, 
status-seeking, pleasure-dominated theme. McGufTey readers were concerned 
with adult ideals, stated from adult viewpoint in adult language, whereas 
modem readers were concerned with objects and persons that bring pleasure 
Into life of the child, spoken of as one child would speak to another. McGufTey 
readers emphasized ideals of all social strata, whereas modern readers empha- 
size ideals of upper-middle class. 

103. Christensen, Lillian. A Study of the Frequency of Use 
and the Manner of Usage of Teachers' Guides to Basal Readers in 
Relation to Teachers ’ Years of Experience and Their Rating by 
Their Principals , Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, 1961. 

Purpose. To determine practice in reading instruction. Responses of teachers 
to questionnaires were tabulated. Duration of study was.0 months. Thirty-two 
teachers were included in study. 

Findings. Principals’ evaluation of usefulness of reading manuals greatly 
influenced their use. Way in which manuals were used depended on individual 
differences in teachers more than on their years of experience. 

104. Diggs, Joan Elizabeth. A Comparative Study of Primary 
Grade Reading in Eight Reading Series Published Between 1950-' 
1955, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Catholic University of America, 1957. 

Purpose. To examine and compare eight reading series published during 1950- 
55. currently used in primary grades, and to determine, on basis of mechanical 
features, content, and illustrations, how effectively modem writers have applied 
theory expounded by researchers that reading materials should be compatible 
with child’s interests, ability, responses, and moods. Series analyzed were Faith 
and Freedom Readers Series, Macmillan Readers Series, Curriculum Foundation 
Series, Easy Growth in Reading Series, Language Arts Series, New Cathedral 
Basic Readers Series, Alice and Jerry Readers Series, and Ginn Basic Readers 
„ Series. 

Conclusions. Authors have effectively utilized available research fludlnga in 
primary textbook production. There is still room for research, however, regard- 
ing certain aspects of physical makeup, textual content, and Illustrations of pri- 
mary readers to meet interest, ability, and needs of modem child. 
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105. Doctor, Robert L. An Investigation of the Effectiveness of 
Reading Workbooks at the Elementary Level , Unpublished Ed. D. 
Thesis, University of Southern California, 1960. 

Purpose, To measure relative effectiveness and cost of workbook and non- 
workbodk methods of carrying on followup activities in reading. Analysis was 
made of pretest and posttest scores of mathematically matched groups of work- 
book and nonworkbook classes in each of the six elementary grades. 

Findings. Workbook usage has Its peak of efficiency in grades two, three, and 
four. Nonworkbook materials are superior for purpose of initiating reading pro- 
gram during grade one. Neither type of material demonstrates clear superiority 
in grades five and six. Majority of teachers of all grades favor use of reading 
workbooks in reading programs. Reading workbooks tend t& receive consistently 
high ratings w-hen evaluated by specific criteria, but readiness and primer work- 
books for first-grade level tend to be rated somewhat lower than those of other 
grades. Workbook type of followup materials cost more money, but are more 
economical in terms of teacher preparation time. 

106. Felton, Wilma. “The Value of Workbooks in a First-Grade 
Ref ding Program,” Elementary English , 34- : 377^-382, October 1957. 

Purposes during first year of study. To evaluate content of certain first-grade 
reading workbooks. To determine progress of three classes tlsing workbooks, 
especially in comprehension, vocabulary, and auditory skills activities found In 
most workbooks. During second year, study followed same plan but Included 
two average classes using no workbooks and an experimental class that was 
taught to read without a primer, preprimer, or first-grade workbooks. Popula- 
tion the first year consisted of 76 pupils in three classes and the second year, of 
75 pupils in three classes. Testsi used were Detroit Intelligence Test for Begin- 
ning First Grade (given at beginning^ both years), Gates Primary Reading 
Tests , Types I and III, and Gates Auditory Tests for initial consonants and rhym- 
ing. Mental age for fljst year was 6.2 ; mean for second year for the two regular 
classes was 6.5, and for the experimental cla8s,4}.4. 

Results. Mean reading grades on Gates Primary Reading Test: (1) word rec- 
ognition section for first year, 1.95; for second year, two average classes, 2.10, 
experimental class, 2,05; (2) paragraph recognition section for first year, 2.00; 
for second year, two average classes, 1.90; experimental class, 1.95.' 

H)7» Fennema, Elizabeth H. “Mental Imagery and the Reading 
Process,” Elementary School Journal, 59:286-289, February 1959. 

I Purpose. To investigate mental imagery. Mental images can be perceived only 
bysUjdivldual who visualizes them, in this case, the reader. Because children’s 
vocabularies are limited, it is difficult for adults to know precisely the source and 
nature of children’s mental images. 

Procedures. Children were asked to tell wtiat pictures they would draw for 
a particular story. Two groups were studied; Group I children, who' had com- 
pleted the third grade and were attending summer laboratory school at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Group II children, who were Just beginning the 
fourth grade in public school in Madison. The interviewer spent about half an . 
hour with each chlldf The child read the story, then was asked to describe pic- 
tures he would draw for it. Responses were taped and studied. Mental image 
aco n^ k w ere determined for each child. The total mental-image score was th» 
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number of mental images of all kinds described by the children. Two groups 
evolved : one showed no action, and the other showed action. The total mental- 
image score was divided to show action mental-image score and nonaction mental- 
image score. Color mental-image score : number of color or descriptive words 
used. Place mental-image score : number of times chilc^ referred to location of 
an object. Number of mental images ranged from 1 to 33. Study explored rela- 
tionship between the amount and type of mental imagery, reading ability, and 
intelligence. Correlations were determined between various mental-image scores 
and scores on reading ability and intelligence. 

Conclusions. Group I : negative correlations between reading ability and vari- 
ous mental-image scores. Oates Advanced Primary Reading Test , Fofra I, was 
used with Group I, This test seems to evaluate same type of ability that study 
explored, consequently similar correlations might be expected. Group II : cor- 
relations between reading ability and mental-image scores close to zero. Durrell - 
Sullivan Reading Achievement Test , Intermediate Level, Form A, was used. 
Basically, it is a test of word recognition and places major emphasis on precise 
recall of exact meaning of words. This ability seems to have no relationship to 
amount and type of mental images that children form. Findings suggest that 
the two reading tests measure different aspects of the reading procesa Cor- 
relations between each mental-image score and intelligence scores were signifi- 
cantly negative. 

Results indicate that children with lower intelligence formed more mental im- 
ages than brighter children. Three explanations may account for these negative 
correlations: (1) much teaching of reading stresses only literal meanings, (2) 
since the reading teacher often requires only direct recall, a bright child learns 
to report only what Is in the story, (3) perhaps the slower child has more need 
of mental images to understand reading material. The slower child may use 
• mental images of concrete things as a-way of making reading material less ab- 
stract and more realistic. A 

108. Inskeep, JamesvEdward, Jr. A Comparison of Several Meth- 
ods of Estimating Readability of Elementary School Reading Mate- 
rial, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1960, 

. Purposes . To compare results of three methods of estimating readability, each 
validated against measured comprehension of children. To investigate value of 
a specially prepared readability scale. Population consisted of 4»7 third-, fourth-, 
and fifth-grade pupils in 18 classes. Tests used were Oates Reading Survey 
and tests constructed for each of 10 reading selections. Spache and Dale-Chall 
readability formulas were used. Statistical techniques used were two-way 
analysis of variance, Fisher t-test of variance, one sample t-test, and nonpara- 
f metric Spearman rank-order correlation. 

Conclusion*. Readability scale did not seem to contribute to accuracy of teach- 
er estimates of the reading level. None of the three methods of estimating read- 
ability corresponded very closely to children’s comprehension, as measured In 
this study. Teacher estimates were more in agreement with formula’s estimate 
than with children’s comprehension. 

109. Kerchenfaut, S. M. Readability Study of Some Primary 
Reading Books , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Normal 
University, 1958. 
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Purposes. To determine whether there were primary reading books that could 
be used as aids to character development. To discover whether there was a sig- 
nificant correlation in grade placement of these books when two readability 
formulas were employed. One hundred and sixteen primary books were analyzed 
according to the Wheeler and Spache readability formulas. Pearson product- 
moment coefficient of correlation and t-test of significance were computed. 

Conclusion. Correlation was significant at 1 percent level of confidence. 

110. McKeever, Margaret Ann. An Analysis of the Utilization 
of Phonics in Three Basal Reading Series in Grades One and Two , 
Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Bowling Green State University, 1955. 

Purpose. To investigate phonic sections of manuals and textbooks of three 
basal reading series. Series used as sources were Dick and Jane Basic Readers , 
Alice and Jerry Basic Readers , and Jack and Janet Basic Readers. 

Conclusions. Systematic program of phonics instruction was used in all three 
serlea Phonics was used as part of reading class period and not as separate 
area. All three introduced approximately same phonetic skills, but not at the 
same time. There was wide variation in presentation of phonetic skills. Phonics 
was part of total reading program. Whole words were presented, then were 
isolated into letters and phonograms. Twenty-two phonetic skills were intro- 
duced. Program used auditory perception first, followed by visual perception. 
Phonetic skills presented varied with reading level. 

111. Ploohoft, Milton If. “Do Reading Readiness Workbooks 
Promote Readiness?” Elementary English , 36: 424-6, October 1959. 

Purpose. To determine whether reading readiness workbooks promote readi- 
ness. Population consisted of two groups of kindergarten pupils. Group A, con- 
sisting of 13 girls and- 15 boys, used readiness workbooks during last 9 weeks of 
the year; Group B, consisting of 12 boys and 15 girls, did not use them. When 
both groups entered the first grade the following September, a standardized 
readiness test was given. Same teacher had Groups A and B. Tests were 
Pint ncr-Cunningh um Primary Test of General Ability and Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test. There was no significant difference between groups in chronological 
age, mental age, and IQ; t-ratios were computed. In group performance on 
readiness test the mean raw scores were as follows: Group A — 52.32 and Group 
B — 47.85. The t-rntio indicates that Group A was not significantly higher than 
B, not significant at .01 level. 

Conclusions. Results of readiness test seem to Indicate that Group A' was not 
any more ready to read than Group B. Sunyner vacation may have been a fac- 
tor which tended to lessen effectiveness of readiness books. Teachers shoqld 
consider carefully purposes for which commercial readiness materials are used. 
It Is necessary to evaluate continuously use made of readiness programs. 

112. Rudisill, Mabel F. An Approach to Reading Through New 
Materials , Durham, North Carolina : Reading Improvement Publica- 
tions, June 1961. 

Purposes. To measure reading and spelling skills achieved by first-grade chil- 
dren taught to read through approach based on new materials. To compare 
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reading and spelling skills of these children with reading and spelling skills of 
children taught In usual way. To determine mental age at which children learn 
to read with new materials. Duration of study was seven months. New materi- 
als used were “Picture Cards for Phonic Problems,’' “Picture-Story Word Study 
Charts,” and “Action Sentences.” Population consisted of 305 first-grade chil- 
dren. Tests used were Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test , California Test 
of Mental Maturity , Gates Primary Reading Tests , and Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests. Critical ratios of differences in means were computed. 

Findings. Children achieved reading and spelling abilities after 7 months of 
teaching with new materials that required 13 mouths of teaching under usual 
approach. After 7 months in school all children with mental ages as high as 6 
years, 6 months were reading from the norm for their grade (1.7) to fourth- 
grade level ; children with mental ages as low as 4 years, 6 months were reading 
at second-grade level and above; all children with mental ages as high as 7 years 
read from second-grade level to fourth-grade level. 


113. Sartain, Harry Wendell. The Effect of Workbook Use on 
Reading Growth of Third-Grade Groups at Two Levels of Ability . 
Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1957. 

Purpose. To Investigate whether there were significant differences in learning 
of certain reading skills between third-grade groups who used workbooks as 


part of their basic reading program and children who participated in extra read- 
ing enrichment activities without workbooks; Population consisted of 291 third- 
grade pupils divided into upper and lower levels of reading ability.- Tests used 
were Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests , Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests , 
and California Test of Mental Maturity , Nmi-Language Section. Duration of the 
study was one month. Teacher efficiency controlled by splitting each class 
into a workbook group and a control group\statistical techniques used were 
analysis of variance and covariance. N. 

• Conclusion . Learning, environment of classroomSmther than use or nonuse of 
workbooks appeared to be the significant factor inv.growth of reading skills 
considered. 


Sherrod, Jane. The Reliability of Eive Readability Formulas 
When Applied to F our Series of Primary Readers, Unpublished M.A. 
Thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1955. 

Purpose. To study factors contributing to ease and difficulty of primary ma- 
terials in terms ot five methods or formulas for determining readability. Five 
formulas were applied to four basal reader series : Dolch Graded Reading Diffi- 
culty, Lewerenz Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula , Spache Readability For- 
mula, Wa&hbumc-M orphett Winnctka Chart for Determining Grad « Placement 
of Children's Books , and Yoakam Technique for Grading Books. 

Findings. Spache readability formula appears to assay, reading level of 
primary books most accurately and consistently. Lewerenz formula appears to 
be accurate in- assaying primary books that are more advanced than primers. 
There appears to be little difference among' series of basic, readers in those ele- 
ments tested by the five formulas. 
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115. Simpkins, Katherine W. A Comparative Study of the Vo- 
cabulary of Fou/r Basal Reading Series , Unpublished M.S. Thesis, 
Bowling Green State University, 1956. 

Purpose . To compare vocabularies of four basal reading series published be- 
tween 1049 and 1955 to find total number of different words used by all four 
series' In grades one and two, number of words common to the four series, and 
number of new words pupil would meet if changed from one series to another. 
Series used were those of Ginn and Co. ; Houghton, Mifflin ; Row, Peterson, 
and Co. ; and Scott, Foresman and Co; Vocabulary was compared at seven levels, 
from first preprimer through second reader, level two. 

Conclusions. There was wide variation in number of different words used at 
ad levels. In the first grade 607 different words were used, with range of 314 
to 375. In the second grade 1,551 different words were used*- with range of 702 
to 879. Percentage common words varied from 4 percent in first preprimers 
to 23 percent in second readers. Number of new words pupil would meet if 
changed from one series to another ranged from approximately^ 8 new words in 
10 in the first grade to 4 new words in 10 in the second grade. 

116. Smith, Edgar Kelly. The Vocabularies of Selected Reading 

Texts Used in Elementary Schools, Unpublished Ed? D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1960. * 

Purpose. To examine vocabulary in 11 basal reading series, grades one through 
six, to determine actual vocabulary used, extent of agreement among current 
reading series, and ^rade levels at which various words first appear. Vocabu- 
laries in readers were compared with those in two series of spelling books and 
with first 4,000 words in Thorndike- Lorge wdrdlist 

Conclusions . There was little uniformity in vocabulary found in either se- 
lected series or in grade level at which words are introduced. There was little 
correlation, between vocabulary of reading series and words in Thorndike- Lorge 
wordllst. In view of role of reading in social development, a socially* significant 
vocabulary is of great Importance to childrem^^^^^ 

117. Stanchfield, Jo Martha. A Study of Selected Types of In- 
dependent Reading Games Designed To Extend and Strengthen Read- 
ing Skills at the Elementary School Level , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1958. 

Purpose. To present selected types of reading games and aids designed to ex- 
tend and strengthen reading skills, attitudes, and understanding. Materials were 
planned for use without direct teacher supervision during free-choice period 
of reading hour. Materials included different games emphasizing reading readi- 
ness, content, or vocabulary. 

Conclusions, fcffective use of games strengthens and extends reading skills. 
Value of technique or device depends .upon way it is used. Three principles for 
use of reading games are that they should be designed to develop a particular 
reading skill, they should provide mailmum opportunities for emotlohal and 
social growth, and they should require a minimum of teacher supervision 
and effort. 
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H®*_ Trousdale, Alice Louis. A Selective Bibliography of About 
300 Literary and Informational Books for a Primary Library , M.A. 
Thesis, Sifcrnmento State College, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine outstanding trade books available for school 
ibrariea at primary level. Selective criteria were aet up and books most fre- 
quently recommended in standard booklists i*ere evaluated. 

Conclusions. Basic c^teria for selecting children's books can be established 
by analyzing and summarizing authoritative statements. Such criteria, when 
applied to Individual books, yield dependable result*. Books very highly recom- 
mended in reviews and standard lists and most frequently recommended as being 
best are likely to be the best and should be the same ones as those arrived at by 
above criteria. 

119. Tucker, Marjorie P. An Evaluation of S elected CorriiTiercial 
Workbooks for Primary. Grade Reading , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, 
University of Sou t Item California, 1958. 

Purposes. To establish criteria of excellence for reading workbooks To 
evaluate several commercial workbooks according to the established criteria. 
Fifty-six workbooks, from preprltiftr through third reader, of eight series were 
evaluated. Checklist, based upon the literature, was used. 

Conclusion*. Systematic procedure of evaluating workbooks Is m«re trust- 
worthy than reliance upon subjective judgment Since systematic extension 
of skills makes practical the use of a workbook designed to accompany a reader, 
careful means of evaluating the workboMc should not be overlooked. 

12(X Wales, Virginia. A Study bf Directed Supplementary Read- 
ing Activities for the Reading Programs in the Primary Grades at 
the Paul Revere School, Unpublished M.A. Thesis, San Francisco 
State College, 1955. > , 

Purpose. To assemble supplementary reading-materials to help teachers of 
primary-grade reading. Outline of skills from professional literature on reading ” 
was used to determine what to place into file. Eleven primary teachers con- 
tributed dittoed sheets to a school file of aids. File was classified as to grade 
and purpose. 

Conclusion. 'After 1 year of use. teachers and administrators expressed fa- 
vorable opinion of materials. 

121. Williams, Gertrude. “Provisions for Critical Reading in Ba- 
sic Readers.” Elementary English, 36: 323-331, May 1959. " 

Purpose. To determine extent, to which puplla in elementary schools are be- 
ing provided with experiences in critical thinking when using basic readers 
for Instructional .purposes. Ten basic reading series were analyzed from pre- 
primer through sixth grade; results revealed that 18a critical reading skills , s 
with range of 11 to 24 were presented In various series. 

Conclusions. Only three of the skills weretMsted in all 10 sets of basic readers. ' 
Only 21 skills are develn|>ed on all levels from preprimer through grade six. 
Systematic gradual development of skills is provided In several recent basic • 
reading hiateriais. 'Critical thinking was listed In only one basic series. Some 
disagreement extets among educators 'concerning critical reading skills that 
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should be taught at elementary level. Some important thinking skills are neg- 
lected or treated lightly in basic series. Several series encourage use of 
thinking Rkllls in content fields. Nonuse and misuse of teachers' manuals are 
responsible for unfavorable practices that rturture Inaccurate and purposeless 
reading skills. Provisions are made in nit 10 series for developing fundamen- 
tal reasoning abilities. 

122. Yates, Hilma P. A Study of High Intent Reading Ma- 
terial for Low Achievers , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State 
Normal University* I960. 

Purposes. To provide interesting material, written with primary vocabulary, 
that would encourage low achiever to rend indei»endently. To ascertain read- 
ability and interest live! of 12 stories about childhood of famous people in fields 
of sports, science, government, and U.S. history. Spache and Wheeler Readabil- 
ity formulas and Fiesch Human Interest formula were used. 

Conclusions. Either Spache or Wheeler Readability formulas may be used 
to find grade placement of primary reading material. It is possible to write 
material of high interest with primary’ vocabulary. J 

123. Young, Jakes Douglas. Children's Literature in California 
Colleges and Universities, Orange County State College, 1960. Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Eduaatwn,Y*Amx.sxy 1961. 

Purposes. To survey teaching of children's literature in the then 36 accredited 
teacher-preparation institutions in California. To discover nature of courses 
taught as they relate to literature and storytelling. Seventy-five percent of the 
institutions soltcitgd responded. Duration of study was 10 months. 

Results. Of^tudenta proposing tc/Ueach in elementary schcgds, 10.2 percent 
have no course in any area of literature. Literature is required in only a few 
of the programs. Library budget^ do not include money for children’s books. 

Comprehension 

124. u Conlon, Sister TherIse E. An Experimental Study of the 
Effects of Training in Listening Comprehension Skills on Reading 
C omprehension with Retarded Readers in the Third Grade . Un- 
published M.A. Thesis. De Paul University. 1959. 

Purpose. To determine ^xperimentLlly the effect, on retarded readers In the 
third grade, of direct training in specific skills of listening comprehension.* 
Eighty third-grade students scoring 3,4 or below on the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test were divided Into 2 groups and patched for similar IQ's. Tests in- 
cluded Metropolitan Achievement Test , California Test of Mental Maturity, Cali- 
fornia Test of Personally, and Durr ell- Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. Cor- 
relation coefficients yere detbrmkied. Duration of study was 6 months. 

Conclusions. There was no signlflcant^jfference in correlation coefficients of 
intelligence and reading. There was no significant correlation between reading 
comprehension and either Initial or final listening score, and no significant cor- 
relation for personality scores and Ustenlng. Most students in both groups in- 
creased their listening ability. 
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125. Co.^, Barbara ; Lbonard, Sara A. ; Lucfy, Mary E. ; Mannion, 
Ruth E.; Ramsdell, Clara H.; and Sheldon, Nellie F. The De- 
velopment and Evaluation of Exercises in Meaningful Word Practices 
in Grade One, Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1956. 

Purpose. To develop arid evaluate series of oral and written exercises de- 
signed to provide many experiences in responding to meaning. Population con- 
sisted of 333 first-grade pupils in 12 classes in 5 communities, with 172 In 
experimental group and 161 in control group. Duration of study was 30 days. 
Test was Detroit Word Recognition Test ; Critical ratios were computed and 
compared. * * ■ 

Findings. Both groups made statistically significant gains In reading achieve- 
ment; critical ratio of 4.45 was statistically significant: mean gain for control 
group Vas r>.47 and for experimental group 11.2r>. Girls, with a mean gain of 
12.81, made greater gain than boys, with a mean gain of 10.77, but critical ratio 
of 1.15 was not statistically significant. ^ 

126. Duggins, Lydia A. A Sequential Program for the Develop- 
ment of Skills in Spatial Relationships and Closure as a Basis for 
Reading Comprehension Southeastern Louisiana College* October 

; 1958. 

Purpose. To help children develop skills in spatial relationships and closure. 
Population consisted of 43 children who remained in program for 4 years and 
55 fourth-grade children In a control group. The two groups were similar in 
background, mental abilities, and chronological age. Tests used were Primary 
Mental Abilities Test and Durrell Reading Achievement Test. 

Findings. Experimental group exhibited rending skills superior to those of 
control group in every area of reading achievement. Experimental group, with 
predicted reading age on PMA$»f 10-2. achieved a reading age of 10-5 In word 
meanings. 10-11 in paragraph meaning, and total reading age of 10-8. Control 
group, with predicted reading age of KM), had word meaning age of 0-9, para- 
graph meaning age of 9-5. and t olal reading age of 9-8. 

127. Hayes, Mary T. Construction, and Evaluation of Comjiarable 
Measures of English Language Comprehension in Reading and in 
Listening . Unpublished Ed- D. Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose. To construct and evaluate comparable measures of English language 
comprehension equated both ways to show direct comparison between reading 
and listening abilities of children at primary-school level. Population con- 
sisted of 415 students in grades, two and three, fturntion of study was two 
weeks. Split-half plan of test rotation was followed ; each student took one 
form as listening ^est and other form os feuding measure. Test used was 
A Measure of English Comprehension , Experimental Edition. Listening Forms 
A and B, and Reading Forms A and B. Critical ratios were computed and Item 1 
analysis of test forms made. 

Finding*. Tests, when standardized for grades one to three, should he'p to 
determine significance of difference between individual child’s listening and 
reading comprehension in terms of instructional planning, significance of corrv- 
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spondence between child’s listening and reading comprehension in terms of guid- 
ance practices, and possibilities indicated by comparison of test scores for 
increased use of oral learning experiences during initial period of reading 
instruction. ^ 

128. Heck, Frank V. A Three-Year Study of Reading Compre- 
hension in the New Vim Public Schools. Unpublished M.S. Thesis. 
Mankato (Minn.) State College. 1957. 

Purposes. To determine effectiveness of program in New Ulm public schools 
in area of reading comprehension, as measured by standardized tests. To set 
up a cooperatively planned Instructional program in various aspects of reading. 
To determine effects of this planned program on reading comprehension. To 
determine effects, if any, that pupils, transferred into system at various grade 
levels, exert on average performance in reading comprehension for each group 
tested. Population consisted of 316 students from grades two through eight. 
Duration of study was three years. Tests used were Oates Advanced Primary 
Reading Test and Oates Reading Survey . . 

Conclusions. Reading program in New Tim public schools is effective in 
preparing pupils to comprehend what they read. Cooperatively planned Instruc- > 
tional program set up in reading proved to be effective means to improve •com- 
prehension. Pupils transferred into New Ulm schools in elementary grades 
performed at levels almost identical to those of New Ulm students. Pupils trans- 
ferred into New Ulm schools at seventh-grade level achieved levels one-half to 
one grade level below that of pupils who had had nil their training in New Ulm. 

129. McCullough, Constance M. “Responses of Elementary 
School Children to Common Types of Reading Comprehension Ques- 
tions,” Journal of Educational Research. 51: 65-70. September 
1957. 

Purpose. To determine whether essentially different factors are examined 
when different types of comprehension among young children are tested. Oinn 
Pre-reading Tests , Second Grade Readiness Tests and Fourth Grade Readiness 
Tests of Oinn Basic Reading Tests were given to first-, second-, and fourth-grade 
students. Population consisted of 34 first-grade Btudents. 110 second-grade stu- 
dents, and* 114 fourth-gradf students. 

Conclusions. When mean scores were considered against difficulty of the 
passages in tests, average second-grade student was found able to do first-reader 
level work in all the skills and advance first-reader work* in reading for details. 
Fourtjhgmde students averaged high third-reader in comprehension of main ideas 
but were^at fourth-grade level in other skills. Data indicate that children at 
all levels examined in a particular city are able to think atnmt story material 
In the four ways examined. Data also show positive and perhaps substantial 
relationship among these comprehension types, suggesting possibility of a common 
factor, arising perhaps from reader’s fact-getting ability. Correlation coefficients 
reflecting relationships among children's scores on different types of comprehen- 
sion questions are affected by teaching emphases and by common elements in 
the thought processes required to answer JJie questions. 
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130. Naegelin, Margaret Wilkins. &e veloping Early Oompre- 
hemion Skill* in He ginning Reading . Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 1957. 

Purpose. To Investigate ways and means of developing thinking skills as 
applied to rending, starting with readiness period and continuing through begin* 
ning rending and beyond limits of basal reading series of materials. Popu- 
lation consisted of 2 T» first-grade students, 10 from Spanish-speaking homes. 
Duration of study was 1 year. Harriott -S fraud Reading Readiness Test was 
given. 

Findings. Slightly more than 76 j>ercent of the children were not ready for 
formal rending instruction. Classroom provisions were made for reading readi- 
ness program that would develop comprehension skills and adequately prepare 
each child for beginning formal reading. 

131. Waltrip, Elizabeth Newell. An fnrestigation of the Use of 
the Sound-F ihn M edium in Teaching Reading to Spanish- Speaking 
°vm r€n Unpublished Ed * IX Thesis i Texas Technological College, 

Purpose. To evaluate effectiveness of a teaching technique utilizing a sound- 
film and reading material developed from this film, in helping 8panUh-speaking 
children gain reading comprehension. Population consisted of 27 third-grade 
pupils of an all-Mexican public school in a low socioeconomic district of El 
Paso. Duration of study was 16 months. Tests used were California Achieve- 
ment Test and Stanford Achievement Test. Certain factors in reading for. mean- 
ing were analyzed under three major categories: perceirtlon of word meaning, 
comprehension of material read, and reaction to material read. 

Conclusions. Programs which develop common experiences and provide read- 
ing material based on these experiences offer much promise in helping Spanish- 
speaking children, with meager backgrounds of experience, learn to rend. Cer- 
tain data obtained from this investigation suggest effectiveness of similar pro- 
grams in total language development. 

132. Weintrauh, Sam. The Effect of Pictures on the Pom preken- 
*ion of a Second-Grade Rasa? Reader. Unpublished Ed. IX* Thesis, 
University of Illinois, I960. 

Purpose. To investigate effects, on selected reading-comprehension abilities, 
of stories from basal readers-presented to second-grade children without pictures, 
with pictures but without text, and with both pictures and text. Population 
consisted chiefly of 62 students in three classes. Another 42 students in two 
classes were interviewed, but data on them were not extensively treated. Tests 
used were a reading achievement test, group intelligence test, and tests ha&ed 
on stories read by subjects. Analysis of variance and Duncan's Multiple Range 
Test were used. 

Findings. When whole group was involved, comprehension was greatest (sig- 
nificant at .05 level) when text only was visible and pictures were covered. Both 
sexes did as well with text alone as with both text and pictures. There were 
no significant differences ip treatments with regard to children of high intelli- 
gence and low reading ability. Poor readers did better with text only than with 
either text and pictures or pictures alone. Good readers did equally well with 
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text or text and pictures. Analysis of recall of relevant ideas and facts revealed 

that group which had seen text related almost twice as many major points as 

group which had seen pictures only. ( 

♦ 

133. Yowaiski, Sister Frances Loretto. Supplementary Reading 
a> a Factor in Promoting Comprehension Reading Skill*. Unpub- 
lished M.A. Thesis, Catholic University of America, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine extent of use of supplementary reading as an aid In 
improving comprehension reading skills. Population consisted of second-grade 
pupils. (Size of sample was not indicated.) In use of supplementary reading 
material, teachers applied techniques of conversation, discussion, instruction, 
.explanation, report, storytelling, and dramatization. 

Conclusions. Use of supplementary reading does aid improvement of compre- 
hension reading skills. Pupils of average ability profited more from instruction 
than above- or below -average pupils. Experimental groups showed more im- 
provement than control group. Below-average groups had not progressed suffi- 
ciently to be aided by specific supplementary materia] that was used* Of the 
supplementary materials used, the magazine Our Little Messenger was superior 
to Mine Two Mpgazine. 


Vocabulary 

134. Arndt, Helen C. A Comparative Study of Vocabulary as 
Found in Twenty ^ elected Childrens Rooks and in Two Basic First- 
Grade Reading Series, Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Mankato, Minn., 
State College, 1957. # 

Purpose. To determine which books on a selected list might be read success- 
fully by “typical children" by end of first year of reading instruction. Popula- 
tion consisted of 35 pupils in grade one. Tests used were: Stroud^lieronymus, 
McKee and Stone, Gates, and Dolch Word Lists. Pupils’ ranks in intelligence 
and reading ability were correlated. Supplementary books selected on basis 
of needs common to all children and of lasting significance. 

Findings. Most books have too large a vocabulary for first-grade pupils. 
Writers of children’s stories should use a vocabulary of basic texts together with 
standard wordlists. More books with smaller vocabulary are needed for children 
of low and average intelligence. Appropriate booklists sent home with children 

might help to guide honie reading.’ 

i 

135. Bailey, Mildred H. An Investigation of Vocabulary Load of 
Second-Grade Textbpoks Adopted by the State of Louisiana, Unpub- 
lished M.A. Thesis, Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La., 
1960. 

Purposes. To determine total number of different words used in each text- 
book and find total number of times each word was tabulated in all the. books. 
To make comparison of, vocabulary content between each basic reader and other 
textbooks used in primary grades on basis of words that did or did not appear 
in each. Data were tabulated. 
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Conclusions. *Total number of different words used by various textbooks at 
primary level shows great amount of variation. Repetition of words Is fre- 
quently very low In several textbooks. Although there is close control of vocabu- 
laries of readers, there apfiears to be no control exercised over textbooks In 
subject areas, even among textbooks published by the same companies. 

136. Barry, Helen ; Simon, Anita ; Wade, Alta M. ; and Wright, 
Lorraine. Meaningful Vocabulary Practice in Third-Grade Reading , 
Unpublished M. Fd. Thesis, Boston University, 1956. ' 

Purpose. To .evaluate effect planned program la meaningful practice would 
have on reading vocabulary of third-grade children. Population consisted of 163 
students, with 82 In experimental group and 81 In control group. Detroit Wont 
Recognition Test was used. Duration of the study was 1 month. Critical ratio* 
were computed. 

Findings. Material appeared to be effective in Improving reading achievement ; 
gain for experimental group was 3.19 and for control group was 0.64. There was 

little difference (0.14) In achievement between sexes. 

137. Baumann, Adalin L. Vocabulary of Four Primary Bam 1 
Readers, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, 1959. 

Purpose. To analyte four aeries of primary banal readers to determine com- 
mon vocabulary. Initial conaonanta used moat frequently, and two Beta' of readers 
with greatest percentage of almilar words at primary level. Duration of atudy 
was 1 year. 

Conclusions. As vocabulary load increased. Il*t of common words In series 
decreased. Frequency of use of initial consonants varied. Scott, Foresman and 
Bobbs Merrill had greatest percentage of similar words at preprimer level. Ginn 
and 8cott, Foresman had greatest percentage of similar words at primer, first-, 
aecond-, and third-grade levels. 

.138. Behn, Helen. Words Appearing in the First , Second , and 
Third Prepnmers of Eight Reader Series , Study conducted at San 
Francisco State College, 1961. 

Purpose. To determinefeasiblllty of transfer from one preprimer to another 
In eight basal reader series currently used. Series analyzed were Betts, Bond, 
Burton, Gray, McKee, Russell, Sheldon, and Gates, Words were tabulated by 
alphabetical o/der and series, percentage of common words Mween series, and 
words common to all. 

Conclusions. There is wide variation in vocabulary from one series to an- 
other, with different words totaling 129. Percentage of overlap was roughly 60 
percent and Mow from one series to another. It would probably be safer to 
stay with one series as basal and read others as supplementary material. 

139. Berger, Ruth E.; Day, Lois E ; Goddard, Frances 0.; 
Langlois, Claire D.; Maper, Sarah A-; Smith, Janet M.; and 
Sullivan, Ruth F. The Development and. F valuation of Exercises 
in Meaningful Word Practice in First Grade , Unpublished M. Ed. 
Thesis, Boston University, 1956. 
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Purpose. To evaluate o planned program qf exercise designed to improve 
growth of reading vocabulary in grade one. Population consisted of 377 stu- 
dents in 14 classes, with 188 in the exiierimental group and 189 in the control. 
Testa used were California Short Form-Primary, Kuhlmann-Andcrson, Pintner- 
C unning ham Primary Test, and Detroit Word Recognition Test. Duration of 
study was 30 days. Critical ratios were computed as well as standard error of 
means and differences. 

Findings. There was a statistically significant gain in vocabulary, with a criti- 
cal ratio of 2.74. Achievement of girls was greater than that of boys on both 
the January and February tests, with critical ratio of 1.52 and 2.22, respectively. 

140. Bohannon, Georgia T. Supplementary Readincf: Original 
Stories Based on Currently Used First-Grade Basal Series Vocabu- 
lary List y Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University of Texas, 1957. 

Purpose. To provide supplementary reading materials in form of original 
stories for children at. or In' process of attaining, first-grade reading level, re- 
gardless of chronological age or grade assignment. Population consisted of 10 
groups of "on-level" readers totaling 106 students and 14 groups of retarded 
readers totaling 117 children. An informal test was administered. Duration of 
study varied according to time required tox'omplete stories. No statistical tech- 
nique was Indicated. 

Findings. 8tudy led to no conclusions except that pupils read, enjoyed, and 
. understood some stories more than others. Teachers reported that children 
seemed to gain self-confidence. 

141. Carter, Martha M. A Comparison of the Vocabulary Sec- 
tion of a Standardized Reading Test as a Measure of Growth, in 
Vocabulary with the Vocabulary Section Accompanying the Basal 
Reading Test y Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Bowling GVeen State Uni* 
versity, 1955, , 

Purpose. To determine relationship between grow’th In vocabulary as meas- 
ured (1) by vocabulary section of standardised reading test and (2) by tept 
accompanying basal reader. Population consisted of 103 students in grade one 
and 96 In grade two. Pearson product -coefficient of correlation was computed 
and applied to ranked scores on both tests. 

ronc/ujion*. There was a positive correlation between ranks of scores on the 
two tests In both grades one and two. Correlation between rank of scores on 
standardized tests and on basal, reading lest was .64 for grn^e one and .73 for 
grade two. There was a higher degree of correlation betw’een two tests in grade 
two than In grade one. 

142. Dawson, Martha E. A Study of Vocabulary Size of Third- 
Grade Pupils dn Relation to Home Enmronmental Factors , Unpub- 
lished Ed. D- Thesis, Indiana University^l956. 

Purposes. To determine vocabulary level of select group of third-grade pupils 
and whether significant differences existed between vocabulary and home- 
environmental factors. Population consisted of 131 third-grade students of 
lower socioeconomic status and 69 mothers of these pupils. Duration of study 
was 3 months. English Recognition Vocabulary Test was used. At 1 percent 
level, t-teat was used to test hypotheses. 
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Conclusions. Vocabulary size of lower socioeconomic level third-grade pupils 
is comparatively low. Mothers’ understanding vocabularies are superior to chil- 
dren’s, but 30 percent had vocabulary scores within pupils’ range. Educational 
level of mother possibly contributes to individual’s language pattern. Since more 
favorable home-environmental experiences led to better vocabulary development, 
these children probably have greater success in language arts curriculum ex- 
periences. Children with meager home-environmental experiences probably will 
have difficulties In extracting meaning from the printed page, especially in the 
middle grades and beyond, unless special Instruction is given. 

143. Dove, Helen Hill S. A Comparative Study of the Vocabu- 
laries in the First Readers of Seven Series Used in East Ten/nessees 
Unpublished Master^ Thesis, East Tennessee State College, 1956. 

Purposes. To help first-grade teachers become aware of words which shouTd 
be studied intensively in first grade; to see relationship between vocabularies 
in different series so that basic first reader may be followed by most suitable 
supplementary first readers; and to note opportunities for teaching structural 
analysis of words in each of the series studied. Vocabulary of each first reader 
of seven series was compared with three wordlists compiled by Dolch. 

Conclusions. Approximately 718 new words were introduced in 7 first readers. 
Number of new words in first readers ranged from 115 to 194. One hundred 
twenty-nine of the words appear most useful for first grade. Four oflfche readers 
were easy to use as supplementary readers with each other. Each of the series 
included some provision for teaching structural analysis. 

144. Fabiano, Frank Roy. A Study for the F ranklin School Read- 
ing Plan , Field Study, San Francisco State College, 1956. 

Purpose. To determine whether vocabulary ’‘overlap” of various series of 
readers is sufficient to warrant ease in transfer from one series to another. Vo- 
cabulary was analyzed in preprimers, primers, afid first readers of four basal 
reader series: Russell, Gray, Bond, and Burton. After trial program in Frank- 
lin School, Oakland, teacher opinion was recorded. Information was tabulated. 

Conclusion. Consensus of teachers was that the beat course Is to use one 
series as basal and to use stories from other series as supplements when feasible. 

145. Flamand, Ruth K. The Relationship Between Various 
Measures of Vocabidary and Performance in Beginning Reading, Un- 
published Ed. D. Thesis, Temple University, 1961. 

Purposes. To investigate relationship between vocabulary, as measured by 
different tests, and performance in beginning reading at first-grade level. To 
search, within these limitations, for more reliable predictive measure for begin- 
ning reading success. Population consisted of the 60 boys and 54 girls In the 6 
kindergarten classes in one school in Lovittown, Pa. IQ range on Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children was from 77 to 125. Tests used included Metro- 
politan Readiness Test , Wechsler Intelligence Scate for Children, Van Wagenen 
Reading Readiness Scales, Detroit Test of Learning , Bucks County Word Oppo- 
sites, Sentence Usage Test, and Gates Primary Reading Test. Duration of study 
was 2 years. Techniques used were product-moment correlation and Wherry- 
Doolittle multiple-correlation technique. 

Conclusions. Moderately significant correlations l>etween performance In be- 
ginning reading and various tests were found: two tests of word opposites, two 
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tests of concept verbalization, numbers subtest of Metropolitan Readines s Test. 
Similar studies should be made at succeeding grade levels. 

146. Gates, Arthur J. “V ocabulary Control in Basal Reading Ma- 
terial,” Reading Teacher , 15 : 81-85, November 1961. 

Purpose. To compare ability of pupils to work out recognition and meaning 
of word previously Introduced in a basal series with their ability to handle “new” 
words introduced in later books in same series. Two studies were conducted. 

First study (1958) — Population : 310 pupils near the end of the third grade in 
12 classes in New York City who had 'used Macmillan readers from first 
grade. Test : “Reading Puzzle,” 40 exercises, one-half based on words introduced 
in third-grade books called “old” words and one-half “new” words which first 
appear in fourth-grade books. Results: Third-grade pupils recognized form 
and meaning of almost as many of the words first introduced in fourth as those 
words studied in the third grade. Average third-grade child scores only a half- 
word less on fourth-grade than on third-grade words. 

Second Study (1959) — Purpose. To see how second-grade pupils would com- 
pare with third-grade pupils on both third- and fourth-grade words. Population : 
55 in third grade, 47 in second grade in New York City who had used Macmillan 
readers from the first grade. Results: Although third-grade children had not 
finished thifd-grade readers, more than half got substantially perfect scores on 
both third- and fourth-grade words. Second-grade children were, on an average, 
two-thirds of the way through grade two, and none of the third- and fourth- 
grade words had been encountered in books. Average child recognized and under- 
stood about 60 percent of the new third-grade and 57 percent of the new fourth- 
grade words. (Twenty percent of the children got substantially perfect scores.) 
Pupil’s ability to recognize words not yet met in his basal reading were due to 
two major factors: (1) outside reading and (2) techniques of working out rec- 
ognition, pronunciation, and meaning of unfamiliar words In context “Too 
few data available In study to test value of conventional ‘new’ word control In 
basal third-grade readers for pupils of relatively low abilities.” 

147. Geremia, Ophelia L. An Evaluation of a Set of Exercises 
for the I mprovement of Vocabulary in Grade Three, Unpublished M. 
Ed. Thesis, Rhode Island College, 1957. 

Purpose. To evaluate a set of exercises for improvement of vocabulary in 
grade three. Population consisted of 36 third-grade pupils divided into two 
groups — one experimental and one control. Duration of study was 2 months. 
Tests included Metropolitan Achievement Test and an informal test consisting 
of a list of 400 words Incorporated in a set of 40 exercises constructed for vocab- 
ulary building. Experimental group received daily training in vocabulary build- 
ing for 25-minute period. Control group received training by conventional meth- 
ods. Results of tests were compared. Statistical technique was not Indicated. 

Conclusions. Difference in gains made by experimental* and control groups 
was slight and not significant, but there was evidence of definite gain in expelrl- 
mental group. Training in vocabulary building improves reading comprehension. 
Difference In gains made by ex]»erimentiil and control groups in vocabulary was 
significant, as gain of experimental group was twite that of control group. Chil- 
dren who receive training in vocabulary building attain facility In using word 
recognition techniques and obtain more pleasure in reading. 
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148. Hofer, Bernadette. An Investigation To Determine the Vo- 
cabulary Relationship Between a Reading and Number Series for the 

Primary Grades, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, De Paul University, 

y I960. 

Purpose. To investigate whether thefe Is a vocabulary relationship between 
a reading and number series by the same company, whether some words appear 
In number series and not in reading series at same grade levels, and whether word 
frequency is similar in both reading and number series at each grade level. 
Analysis was made of readers and arithmetic texts published by Ginn at each 
primary-grade level. Duration of study was 1 year. 

Conclusions. Study should be made of readers and numbers series published 
by other publishers. Classroom methods should be Investigated to determine If 
any are used to develop jjumber vocabulary words not introduced In reading 
program. Teacher should experiment using reading and number aeries with- 
out .Introducing new number vocabulary, in contrast to a classroom situation in 
which each word not Introduced in the reading program is clarified. 

149. Kolson, Clifford John. The Vocabulary of Kindergarten 
Children , Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine vocabulary of kindergarten children as to site, nature, 
and possible changes since publication of International Kindergarten Union List. 
Population consisted of 494 kindergarten children, with 31 percent from Pitts- 
burgh area, 24 percent from Portland. Oreg., area, and 45 percent from Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. Twelve percent were nonwhite; 48 percent were girls. Words 
of the children were recorded during free play activities, In resixmse to stimu- 
lation by pictures and quest Ions, tond in the home. 

Conclusions. Kindergarten child has vocabulary of about 3.728 words. Moat 
frequently used words, which account for approximately 20 i>ercent of total in 
study, are a, I. .in, is, it, it's. mine. the. to. and you. 'children In schools in 
study have 97 percent of basal reading vocabulary used In schools* first-grade 
beginning reading books In their shaking vocabulary. Since no attempt was 
made to classify words recorded in study according to meaning, the list of 3.728 
words should be considered a minimal vocabulary. Most significant change In 
vocabulary since publication of International Kindergarten Union List seems 
to be In replacement of natural with a mechanical vocabulary and In elimina- 
tion of “baby talk” and “animal" noises. 8ince 80 percent of the vocabulary of 
International Kindergarten Union List Is Included In present study, It appears 
that there Is a vocabulary of kindergarten children which tends to remain con- 
stant. The 20 percent of the vocabulary of the List which changed seems to 
be due to means by which child learns. 

150. Lazar, May ; Draper, Marcella ; and Schwtetert, Louise. 

A Study of the Vocabulary Content of Preprimers Through Third - 
Grade Readers in Eleven Basic Reading Series, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Board of Education of the City of New York, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine what publishers mean by progression qf difficulty of 
words and whether various basic series show agreement on overlapping of words 
at each level. Eleven basic reader series from preprimer through third reader 
were analyzed ; words were listed as they appeared the first time In each series. 
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Conclusion. Progression of difficulty of words seems to be based on specific 
criteria established by each publishing company and not by any agreement 
Among companies. There Is much greater degree of nonagreement than agree- 
ment among various series on selection and placement of words. The textbook 
designer's desire for control results Ih losing much of the material of critical 
thought, color, and natural vocabulary usage. 

151. Weaver, Marian J. A Study of the Reader Level Plaeement 
of the Dolck Basic Sight Vocabulary , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1958. 

Purpose. To determine level of basal reader at which 220 words of Dolch 
Basic Sight Word List are introduced in each of six basal reader series, and to 
secure data on overlap of v<*ubulary, from preprimer through grade two. 
Basal series examined included those of Allyn and Bacon, American Book Co., 
Ginn and Co., Lyons and Carnahan, Row, Peterson and Co., and Scott, Foresman 
and Co. 

Conclusion. There is considerable discrepancy in levels at which words of^ 
Dolfh list are introduced. 

152. Woofel, Robert L. A Method for Increasing the Utility of 
Primary Reading Flash Cards as Reading Aids and Research De- 
vices, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University of Southern California, 
1956. 

Purpose. To devise set of vocabulary word cards to represent each indi- 
vidual reading vocabulary word introduced in various reading books of five 
basal series used In primary grades. Flash cards were arranged by phonetic 
parts, basal reading series, alphabetical order, and final sounds. 
v Findings. Selection of single words in the file may be used in ntany ways as 
visual aids and as classroom research tools. Use of the file will reduce amount 
of time for filing and selecting vocabulary flash cards. 
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153. Barrett, Jean; Ribilos, Marie; Connors, Mary J.; Kahn, 
Phyllis; Kendall, Cornelia H.; O’Neil, Catherine; Slate, Elea-, 
nor; Thompson, Janet C.; and Thompson, Jean. A Study To Ascer- 
tain What Effect the Study of Homophones Has on Spelling Achieve- 
ment, Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1959. 

Purpose. To determine whether directed teaching of homophones w T ould im- 
prove spelling ability. Population consisted of 170 students: 07 Jn grade two, 
73 In grade three, and 30 in grade six. Tests used were Standard Achievement 
Vocabulary Test, Stanford Achievement " Spelling Test , and an original, un- 
published homophone test. Duration of study was 6 weeks. Statistical tech- 
nique was not indicated. 

findings. Exercises were most beneficial to second-grade children, who made 
statistically significant gains in every instance. At third-grade level, gain In 
spelling achievement was statistically significant, which indicated that homo- 
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phone. exercises were beneficial to prlmary-Rrade children In area of spelling 
ability. At sixth-grade level the material produced no marked change. 

154. Berry. Edna Jane; Caron. Doris Kilby; Critikow. Marie; 
Levitsky. Jeanne; Olson. Betty Marie; and Shaw, Josephine Ma- 
rie. Teaching Homophones in Grades One , Two, and Three , Unpub- 
lished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1060. 

Purpose. To construct and evaluate a series of lessons to teach those homo- 
phones most frequently found In basic reading vocabularies to determine effec- 
tiveness of a planned program of homophones at first-, second-, and third- 
grade levels. Population consisted of ,19 pupils In grade one. 117 in grade two, 
and 71 In grade three. Original, unpublished tests were administered for each 
grade level. Mean so>rps were compared. 

Finding*. lesson appeared to he effeotWe In each of the three grades. Mean 
scores were ns follows: grade one— 15.07 otat of a possible 20; grade two— 40.90 
out of a possible M\ : and grade three— 04.00 out of a possible 120. <* 

155. Rloomf.r, Richard H. “An Investigation of an Experimental 
First-Grade Phonics Propram,” Journal of Educational Research , 53 • 
188-193, January 1960. 

Purpose. To determine whether readiness for phonics at age at which child- 
ren benefit from phonics training is a function of method (which is Gates’ point 
of view). Population included exi>eriniental and control groups with 29 child- 
ren in each class. Instruction in experimental group began as modified formal 
phonic method, and shifted to sight vocabulary method. Exercises were varied 
systematically, and drill wns limited to meaitagfulysltuations. A lfi-week ex- 
periment followed $ readiness program froinV basal reader series. Control 
sroup followed regular basal reading progran) for entire year. Testa rnjed 
were Gates Reading Readiness Test (no significant differences in classes). 
Gates Primary Reading Tests , Forms one and two. F-ratios for raw scores were 
computed. 

Findings. Mean scores of experimental group were greater than those of 
control group. Mean on word recognition, raw scores, was 28.38 for experi- 
mental group and 24.00 for control group. Grade-level equivalent in word recog- 
nition wns 2.;»3 for exgierimental group and 2.31 for control group. Experimental 
method seems to substantiate Gates’ point of view that readiness for phonics at 
the age at which children lamefit from phonics training is a function of method. 
Systematic reorganization of formal phonics training, given mrior to reading 
instruction, appears to produce sui>erior results. ’ 

156. Buckley, Nancy Marie, and Gorman, Carol Ajjne. Word i 
Mattery in Oral Reading: Telling Versus Sounding of Unknown j 
Words in Grade Two , Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston Univer- 
sity, 1959. 

Purpose . To evaluate two procedures in oral rending : telling the child an un- 
known word immediately, or waiting for him to solve it independently 
Population consisted of 82 students divided Into two groups. Duration of study 
was 4 weeks. Original tests were used : a weekly individual word -recognition 
test and a group word-recognition testglven one week after completion of study. 
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(» roups were rotated Using the two methods. Statistical treatment was not in- 
dicated. 

Conclusion*. There was no statistically significant/ difference between effec- 
tiveness of methods, as shown on delayed or weekly tests for total imputation. 
Analysis of the rending groups showed no statistically significant difference 
in effectiveness of method within reading groups, but ft difference in achieve- 
ment between groups. There was no difference between boys' and girls’ achieve- 
ment by either method. Some individual words were learned better by one 
method than by other. 

157. Campbell, Margaret Helen; Goldberg, Sandra Elaine; 
Strom eyer, Nettie C.; and Tittle, Betty Lorraine. An Analysis 

. °f the McKee Phonetic Inventory for Grade Three , Unpublished Ed. 
M. Thesis, Boston University, June 1959. 

Purpose. To make statistical-analysis of McKee Inventory pf Phonetic Skills 
and to find relationship between pupils’ phonetic scores on test and their intel- 
ligence, chronological age, and achievement In reading and in spelling. Tests 
which had been administered to 1,300 third/grade pupils were used for analysis of 
McKee' Inventory, nn& data from school records and phonetic test results of 
520 pupils in study were used for analysis of relationship between phonetic 
knowledge and other factors concerned in study. Item analysis and split-half 
reliability were computed for McKee Inventory. Test scores were analysed by 
quartiles to determine relationship between scores and IQ, chronological age, 
and reading and spelling achievement 

Conclusions. Results of Item analysis indicated that 129 out of 130 items dis- 
criminated between high and low scores. Coefficient of reliability was .83. 
Analysis by quartiles on phonic test showed that children in fourth quartile had 
highest IQ’s and mental ages and lowest chronological ages. Phonetic knowl- 
edge appeared to be a factor in reading and spelling achievement. 

158. ChabEj Naomi C. A Comparative Study of the Word Recog- 
nition Abilities* of Good and Poor Spellers in the Third Grade , Un- 
published Ph. I). Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1958. 

Purpose. To Investigate differences in word-recognition abilities of good and 
l*oor spellers in third grade. Population consisted of 428 pupils in grade three. 
Tests used included Revised Stanford-Binct ; Progressive Achievement Tests , 
Spelling Section ; Iowa Tests of Basic Skills . Spelling Section ; and Developmenr 
tal Reading Tests. Statistical techniques used were : F-test, Behrens- Fisher test, 
Chi-»quare, and analysis of variance. 

Conclusions. With exception of four word-recognition abilities— those related 
to initial, middle and ending parts of words, 'and those related to locating ele- 
ments— and with these exceptions only for girls where multiple-choice type spell- 
ing as opposed to dictation type was concerned, all spelling overachievera were 
superior to all underachievers in the 20 word-recognition abilities measured. 

159. Connell, Florence C. Current Trends, Methods, and Tech - 
n iques in the Teaching of Phonics in the Primary Grades , Unpublished 
M. Ed. Thesis, University of Southern California, 1957. 

Purposes. To select information and materials on methods and introduction 
of phonics in learning experiences of children in primary grades, and to develop 
691-871 0—63 7 
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mon hly tests. “Sound” words appeared to receive greater percentage of correct 
responses than ‘‘tell” words. Percentage of correct 
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163. Farnham, Mary ‘Elaine. A Survey of the Principles and 
Procedures of Teaching Phonics in Initial Reading Instruction as 
Suggested by Selected Authors , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, San Diego 
State College, 1958. 

Purposes. To present principles and techniques of teaching phonics in initial 
reading instruction, as discussed by selected authors. To evaluate relationship 
between these principles and techniques. To provide background for a hand- 
book for teaching phonics in initial reading Instruction. Tables were constructed 
for each author’s principles and procedures. 

Conclusions. All principles suggested by selected authors were consistent with 
those of good pedagogy. All suggested procedures seemed to illustrate or in- 
corporate one or several suggested principles. Authors agreed that phonics Is 
only one word-analysis skill and should be taught as one skill among others. 

•164. Farrelly, Mary E. The Construction and Evaluation of a 
Series of Lesson Plans in Phonics To Be Used With 1 he Reluctant 
Readers in the Second Grade , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Rhode 
Island College, 1960. 

Purpose. To evaluate series of lessons for slow readers in second grade to 
determine whether reading ability can be improved by systematic and intensive 
drills in word-attack skills. Population consisted of 24 pupils In grade two. 
Duration of study was 10 weeks. Tests included Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and informal phonics inventory test. Phonics lessons constructed by investigator 
were given to subjects. Critical ratios were computed. 

Conclusions. Mean gain on informal phonics inventory test was 39 points, with 
critical ratio of 9.64. Mean gain in comprehension on Rtnndardlxed achievement 
test was T months, with critical ratio of 4.9. Mean gain in word-meaning test 
was 6 months, with critical ratio of 3.3. 

165. Gates, Arthur I. “Results of Teaching a System of Phonics," 
Reading Teacher , 14: 248-252, March 1961. 

Results of a study of reading abilities of pupils in grades three, four, and five 
in community where Carden system of phonics has been used for many years. 
Carden system begins with drills in naming and sounding consonants and nam- 
ing but not sounding vowels; later, long sounds of vowels are introduced, fob 
lowed by short vowel sounds; then consonant blends and an extensive array of 
other word parts are taught. There is a heavy program of formal phonics 
through the eighth grade. Tests used were Oates Heading Survey, mental age 
and IQ based on California Mental Maturity Tests in majority of cases, and 
«>n S.lt.A,, Otis, apd other tests in the remainder. Intelligence tests were given 
at different tihies over i>eriod of 4 years. Other data Included number of school 
years during which the child had received instruction by Carden method. In all 
three grades pupils raised on Carden instruction are about a full year ahead of 
their grade in reading ability, but in all three grades the average reading grade 
falls below the mental grade. The accomplishment quotient Is less than 100; 
.92 for grade three, .97 for grade four, and .98 for grade five. Intercorrelatlons * 
were computed separately for entire insulation of 207. those in each of three 
grades and those In each of the 12 classes. The fact that the degree of reading 
ability develojted in these c lasses was scarcely as great as that produced In pupils 
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of same menial age In the country it lanre Justifies suspicion that Ordeo system 
**" a hanillcap lather than a help to these teachers. As further check on flnd- 
In**, an analysis of covariance was carried out. If amount of Carden Instruc- 
tion had any 8|>preclable Influence In Improving reading performance, when the 
role of Intelligence and sampling errors are eliminated, this analysis would have 
shown it It did not. The verdict was that the Carden method was not slgnifl 
rant In every one of the 12 classes Findings of this study do not suggest that 
teaching phonics Is futile or unnecessary. TTiey show merely that the much less 
complex and less rigid programs employed In most American schools during the 
past decade produce reading abilities equal to. or somewhat better than, the 
Carden system In less lime and with less effort. Nothing appearing In the results 
of this study suggests that we should not try bard lo Improve Instruction In 
developing word recognition skills In the future, but results Indicate that Im 
prorements are moat unlikely to be found by searching In the direction taken by 
tw Cardeo tod Blmllir eliborate sjateois. 


168. (iater, Artiivr I. “The Word Recognition Ability and the 
Reading 1 Vocabulary of Second- and Third-Gmde Children/’ Reading 
Teacher , J5 : 443-448, May 1962. 

Purpose. To report results of supplementary study of ION second-grade chit- 

ren of approximately average Intelligence In two classes lo a New York City 
achool who had Just finished, or nearly finished, work with Macmillan readers for 
grade two. During May 1001. tests were given consisting of -12 multlpl<M-holce 
exercises. H of which were based on words Introduced In Macmillan first- or 
•econd-grade readers already studied. 14 on new words In third grade readers 
and 14 on new words lo fourth grade book. Population consisted of 62 children 
•elected as subjects. 

Remit!. (1) Thirty-six percent of the children had a perfect score (42 cor- 
rect ), 40 percent had 41 or all 42 correct, 47 percent had 40 or mote coned Ihue- 
nearly half the children knew practically all the words; 62 percent had IS or 14 
of the 14 first- and second-grade words correct, compared to 55 percent of third 
krade and 30 percent of fourth-grade words. (2) For every 100 previously 
studied basal reading words that the average child could read and understand, he 
could handle equally well 01 "new" third-grade and 88 "new" fourtb*rade words 

J ablM ’ h * lf ° f ' he wh0 * ot substantially perfect scores on both 

old and "new” words, had either learned "new" third-grade and fourth-grade 
words In the course of their readlug of other materials or bad used their word- 
analysis skills to figure out pronunciation and meaning of words In exerrism 
themselves. The fact that poorer pupils are leas versatile, that they will en- 
counter relatively more unfamiliar words In tbelr reading and have relatively 
more difficulty with them, warns ua not to be loo hasty In discarding every form 
of vocabulary control in basal reader, of lower grade,. Vocabulary control 
help, author and teacher make the basal reading program a systematic and 
orderly progression of learning steps, it represents one type of control which 
recent teaching machine “programing” calls for In much greater detail and with 
much greater precision. Idea that sole purpose of vocabnlary control Is to make 
material easy to read Is erroneous. It can serve opposite purpose equally well' 
Basal reading lessons comprise only a small fraction of the total reading pro- 
*rmm of a good modern school 
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167. Gealrr, Harriet L. An A nalysis of the Relation Retxeeen 
Pit eh Discrimination and Phonic Sensitivity in First-Grade Children, 
Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, Universityof Connecticut, 1958. 

Purpose. To examine relationship between pitch discrimination and phonic 
sensitivity In first-grade children. Population consisted of all children enrolled 
in grade one In East Haven. Conn., In April to May 1957. Teats used were Sea- 
n%ore Pitch Tent; original group tent designed to measure phonic sensitivity, and 
original pitch test. Correlation coefficients were computed. 

Cofic/imofi*. There was a significant relationship for boys between pitch 
discrimination and consonant |>ereept.lon, pitch and consonant blend perception 
and pilch and vowel perception; for girls, a significant relationship was found 
l*etween pitch and ctaisomint |>crceptlon. A small. |»o*mve relationship was found 
between pitch and mental nge. and between phonics test si'oros and mental age. 
Partial coefficient between pitch and phonics, bolding mental age constant, is 
significant. Analysis of upper and lower 27 percent groups of pitch test distribu- 
tion shows no mean differences !>etween boys, and girls in any variables within 
the upper and lower groups. There was a significant relationship between pitch 
and phonics for the upper group. Relationship between phonics and mental age 
ts high for both groups. Holding mental age constant, partial correlation co- 
efficient between pitch and phonics for the upper group was weakened but re- 
main* J significant. , 

^ 168. Hickey. Joan. Word Mastery in Oral Reading: “Look-on” 
Versus, Audience Situation in Grade Three, Unpublished Ed. I). The- 
sis, Boston University, 1959. 

Purpose. To discover If It la more profitable for a child to follow along when 
someone reads orally or merely to listen without following along. Population 
consisted of 102 third-grade pupils divided into two groups, which were rotated 
using both methods. Duration of study w as 4 weeks. Original, unpublished test* 
were used; weekly Individual w’ord recognition tests and delayed test given at 
close of-study. Test scores were compared. 

Conclusion. There was no significant difference for either method for total 
population on either weekly or delayed tests. 

' 1®®- Hddak. Elizabeth, and Wentzel. Maroaret M. The Effect 

of Knowledge of Letter Names on Re ginning Reading , Unpublished 
Ed. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1955. 

Purpose. To build series of meaningful exercises to teach letter names and to 
evaluate them, (tarticularly Id relation to reading achievement. Population con- 
sisted of I V) first-grade students In exi>erimenral group and IM first-grade stu- 
dent* In control group. Duration of study was 3 m^bths. Tests used" were 
Detroit Beginning Fir*t tirade Intelligence Test, Kuhtwann-Andcrson Test , De- 
troit Word Recognition Test . and Test n f Letter Sanies (by Boyton et gl., un- 
published Ed. R, thesis. Boston Pnlvendty, 11)54). Critical ratios were com- 
puted.' 

Findings. Prior Knowledge of letters helps children attain success in beginning 
reading. Rfesults of Detroit Word Recognition Test indicated that experimental 
group was superior to control group in reading achievement, with significant 
critical ratio of 10.0G, and that children who knew 20 or more letters at end of 
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2-week period were superior in reading achievement, with significant critical 
ratio of 7.97. ' 

170. Hughes, Mary Pheribol. A Study of the Effect of Phonetic 
Skills Upon Reading Improvement, Unpublished M.S. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1959. 

Purpose. To determine whether children learn to read better if they are taught 
word-recognition with emphasis on phonetic skills or without such emphasis. 
Population consisted of 20 children in grade two. Tests used were Stanford 
Achievement Test , Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test , and t-test 
Findings. Children who were taught word-recognition with emphasis on pho- 
netic skills did not attain significantly higher scores in paragraph meaning or 
word meaning. 

, 171 • Jennings, M. Virginia. Word Mastery in Oral Reading: 

T elling versus Sounding Words in Grade One , Unpublished Ed. Mj> 
Thesis, Boston University, 1959. 

Purpose. To evaluate two procedures In oral reading: telling child an un- 
kipwn word immediately or waiting for him to sound it out. Population con- 
sisted of 112 students divided into two groups, which were rotated using both 
methods. Testa used were Kuhlmann^Anderson, Pintner-Cunninghom , original 
weekly individual inventories, and group test given one week after completion 
of stady. Duration of study was 4 weeks. Critical ratios were computed. 
Findings. There was no statistically significant ratio in any comparisons of 
t achievement under the two methods. Comparisons of weekly testa favored 
•‘telling” method. Comparisons of delayed test scores, which revealed greater 
differences than weekly comparisons, favored “sounding” method. Many words 
showed differences greater than 10 percent between sounding and tein„ g methods 

172. Leighton, Elizabeth Groot. Study of Word Analysis Skills 
of Selected Reading Series, Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, University 
of Southern California, 1958. 

Purpose. To analyse certain word-recognition skills of nine selected basal 
readers of grades one through three and to compare them aa to placement and 
frequency of repetition. 

Findings. Study revealed more differences than similarities In readers. 
Teacher should know philosophy of authors of series. 

173. Lewis, Alice Juanita. An Inventory of the Auditory and ' 
Visual Discrimination Abilities of Beginning Kindergarten Children. 
Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1959. 

Purposes. To measure ability of beginning kindergarten children to perform 
auditory and visual discrimination skills prior to instruction, and to determine 
effect of chronological age, sex, and socioeconomic status upon children’s ability 
to perform these skills. Population Included 192 beginning kindergarten chil- 
dren. Test consisted of 80 auditory and visual discrimination items. T-test was 
statistical technique used. 

Conclusions. Beginning kindergarten Children answered 14 of the 20 Items 
concerned with ability to hear the rhyming element in words. Majority of chil- 
dren experienced difficulty In hearing beginning sounds In words, with a mean 
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score of 8.0 of 20 Items. Mean score of 19.3 of 20 items In seeing likenesses and 
differences In geometric designs and pictures and a mean score of 17.8 of 20 
items in detecting likenesses and differences in words and letters indicated 
that children had more difficulty in discriminating between letters and words 
than between designs and pictures. Chronological age and sex had no' significant 
effect upon test performance. Socioeconomic status, however, had significant 
effect ; mean score for children from the upper group was higher than the score 
from the Jower group and was significant at 5 percent level of confidence. 

174. Linehan, Eleanor B. Early / n struct ion in Letter N antes and 
Sounds as Related to Success in Beginning Reading , Ed. D. Thesis, 
Boston University, 1957, Journal of Education , February 1958. 

Purpose. To discover if children learn to read more effectively when initial 
instruction concentrates on word-recognition by memory or by analysis of letter 
forms, names, sounds in words, and phonics. Duration of study was 1 year. 
Population consisted of 314 first-grade children in the experimental group and 
300 in the control group. Tests used were California Test of Mental Maturity. 
Boston University Letter Knowledge Test r Murphy-Durrett Diagnostic Readin g 
Readiness Test , Detroit Word Recognition Test , and Boston University 
Group and Individual Tests. Mean differences and critical ratios were computed. 

Findings. *Mn September tests control group (group that underwent straight 
word-recognition instruction) scored higher than experimental group in learn- 
ing rate, with statistically significant difference. June achievements, however, 
were in favor of experimental group, with statistically significant differences 
in oral reading and paragraph meaning. Experimental group was also sig- 
nificantly superior in all tests of phonics ability. 

175. Lipkin, Marjorie Brenner. Word Mastery in Oral Reading: 
“ Look On” versus “ Not Look On” in the Second Grade . Unpublished 
Kd. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1959. 

Purpose. To discover effect on vocabulary mastery of children’s following 
text during oral reading or merely ljstening. A total of 101 second-grade pupils 
in 4 classes were divided into two groups, which were rotated using both 
methods. Duration of study was 4 weeks. Original, unpublished tests were 
used: weekly individual word recognition and delayed word recognition tests 
at close of study. Statistical technique used was not indicated. 

Conclusions. There appeared to be little difference in achievement under 
either method. 

176. Massey. William Frank. The Development of the Modem 
Sequential Program of Word Perception as Revealed by the Litera- 
ture , Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, University of Missouri, 1955. 

Purpose. To trace development of sequential, balanced program of word 
perception in modern elementary schools, and to identify parallels between edu- 
cational thought and new approaches to word perception from 1007 to 1955, as 
revealed by the literature. 

Conclusions. Yearbooks of National Society tor the Study of Education since 
1925 have consistently recommended balanced program of word perception based 
on results of research. Historically, answer to question of method to be em- 
ployed In developing word perception has been sought in synthetic and analytic 
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approaches. Single approach to word perception, such as alphabet, phonic, or 
word method, has lead to neglect of some needed word-attack skills necessary 
for independence in reading. On basis of historical evidence th^re appears to 
be little Justification for a return to a single approach to word-perception, such 
as alphabet-phonetic approach currently being advocated. 

177. Mills, Robert Edward. An Evaluation of Techniques for the 
Teaching of Word Recognition, Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Florida, 1955. 

Purpose. To determine teaching method or combination of methods most 
effective in teaching word recognition. Population consisted of 58 third-grade 
students selected in chronological order in which they were referred by teachers ; 
all subjects were referred on basis of at least O-month retardation in reading. 
Technique used was analysis of variance. 

Findings. Different children learn to recognise words more effectively by dif- 
ferent methods. Chronological age, intelligence, and method of teaching word 
recognition interact significantly in determining number of words learned in 
15-minute teaching session, with intelligence a significant variable. 

178. Muehl, Siegmar. “The Effects of Visual Discrimination Pre- 
training with Word and Letter Stimuli on Learning To Read a Word 
List in Kindergarten Children,” Journal of Educatuyt\dl Psychology , 
52 : 215-22, August 1961. 

Purpose. To determine stimuli relevant to visual discrimination among words 
for beginning readers. Population consisted of 60 children from 3 kindergartens 
in Iowa City, with a mean age of 66.7 months. Children were randomly assigned 
to three pretraining groups. Pretraining of groups RR and IR: Nonsense word 
sets were designed so that either word shape or letter differences among the three 
words in each set could serve as relevant stimuli for discriminating among the 
words. LD pretraining was included to control for effect of learning to dis- 
criminate among relevant letters, as such on later word list performance. Analy- 
sis of variance was used. Two groups received discrimination pretraining with 
words and third group with relevant letters alone. 

Conclusions. No significant performance difference was found between the two . 
word-discrimination groups on either pretraining or reading task. When letter- 
discrimination group was compared with word-discrimination groups, there was 
a performance difference favoring letter-discrimination group in pretraining, 
but no differences on reading task between groups. 

179. Odland, Ruby Norine. A Comparative Study of the Word 
Recognition Abilities of Good a/nd Poor Readers m the Third Grade , 
Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1958. 

Purpose . To investigate relationship of word-recognition abilities to suc- 
cess in reading comprehension and speed of reading of third-grade children. 
Population consisted of 474 pupils in grade three. Tests used included RetHsed 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence 8cale f Oates Reading Survey, and Silent Reading 
Diagnostic Test. Reading expectancy was predicted by regression equation of 
reading test scores on intelligence. Statistical treatment included F-test and 
^analysis of variance. 
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Conclusions. Relationship existed between word-recognition skills, as meas- 
ured by the Silent Reading Diagnostic Test , and (‘omprehenston and speed. For 
boys, there was no relationship between speed of reading and initial errors, be- 
ginning sounds, and letter sounds. 

180. Olson, Arthur V., Jr. Growth in Word Perception as It Re- 
lates to Success in Beginning Reading , Ed. D. Thesis, Boston Univer- 
sity, 1957, Journal of Education, February 1958. 

Purposes. To discover relationship between certain word-perception abilities 
and reading achievement. To measure growth in these abilities resulting from 
specific instruction. To identify specific difficulties in word peroeption. Dura- 
tion of study was 6 months. Population consisted of 1,172 students in grade one. 
Tests used were Boston University Letter Knowledge Tests , Murphy- Durrell 
Diagnostic Reading Readiness Test, Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test , and 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. Critical ratios and coefficients 
of correlation were computed to determine relationship between tests given in 
September and February and reading achievement in February. 

Findings. Letter knowledge has definite relationship to reading achievement 
Analysis of reading achievement by chronological age quartiles revealed that 
younger children showed slight superiority to older children. Reliability of read- 
ing test was .97. 

181. Rivkind, Harold C. i The Development of a Group Technique 
in Teaching T yord Recognition To Determine Which of Four Methods 
Is Most Effective With Individual Children, Unpublished D. Ed. The- 
sis, University of Florida, 1958. 

Purpose. To investigate four methods of teaching word recognition to deter- 
mine most effective one for individual children or small groups. Population con- 
sisted of 183 elementary school students selected by principal. Duration of 
study was 9 months. 

Findings. No significant differences were found in results obtained by five 
teacherto under controlled conditions with the four methods: visual, phonic or 
auditory, kinesthetic, and combined. Group-teaching methods seem to be effec- 
tive instrument for teachers in determining best method of instruction for partic- 
ular children. 

182. Schu m hers, John Lfcwis. Word Pronunciation in the Oral 
Sight Reading of Third-Grade Children , Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1956. 

Purpose. To determine extent of certain pronunciation errors in oral reading 
of third-grade children, and relationship of frequency of errors to sex, intelligence, 
accuracy of oral reading, and difficulty of reading material. Population con- 
sisted of 237 third-grade students randomly selected. Tests used included Detroit 
Beginning First Grade Intelligence Test , Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test , and 
an Oral Reading Test constructed for study. Techniques used to treat data 
were t-test, Chi-square, Behrens-Fisher Test, and inverse sine transformation. 

Conclusions. Boys made significantly more errors than girls. Mean propor- 
tion of vowel errors, omission of sounds, and reversal errors increase with In- 
crease in reading difficulty level. Consistent increase In general accuracy of 
word pronunciation paralleled increase in IQ level, but there was no consistent 
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change In proportion of errors. There tends to be an increase in proportion 
of vowel errors and decrease in proportion of vowel-consonant errors with 
increase in accuracy level of readers. 

183. Strand, Helen A. The Differential Contribution of Specific 
Word Recognition Techniques to Reading Ability at Various Levels of 
Educational Advancement , Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of 
Minnesota, 1956. 

Purpose. To study relationship between successful use of certain word-recogni- 
tion techniques and reading comprehension in grades two, three, and ,four. 
Population consisted of 702 students in grades two, three, and four.. Tests used 
were California Test of Mental Maturity , Non-Language Section ; Oates Primary 
and Advanced Primary Reading Tests , and Silent Reading Diagnostic Tests. 
Statistical techniques used were F-test and analysis of variance. 

Conclusions. There wsb a relationship between skill in recognition of words in 
isolation, recognition of reversible words in context, locating elements, word 
synthesis, beginning sounds, rhyming sounds, word elements, syllabication, locat- 
ing root words, and overachieving and underachieving in reading comprehension. 
There was no relationship between knowledge of letter sounds and overachieving 
and underachieving In reading comprehension. 

184. Thurston, Eric L. An Investigation To Determine the Exist- 
ence of An Order of Difficulty in the Association of the Initial Con- 
sonant Sounds With the Printed Lower-Case Letter Symbol in the 
Initial Position of Nonsense Syllables , Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, 
University of Houston, 1961. 

Purpose. To determine whether first-grade children experience an order of 
difficulty in associating consonant sounds with initial letter symbols In nonsense 
syllables. Order of difficulty was examined on bases of school attended, sex, 
section membership, mental age, and “amount of schooling.” Population consisted 
of 00 boys and 60 girls in the first grade in 3 classes in 2 schools. In January 
and May subjects were given phonics test which required them to pick a 
response starting with letter that matched Initial sound of tape-recorded nonsense 
syllable. Coefficient of correlation was computed. 

Conclusion. There was a higher correlation between performance of children 
from different schools, sections within schools, sex, and mental-age groups than 
between performance and first-grade basal reading programs. 

185. Zajac, Mart H., and Aloer, Natali* A. An Experiment to 
Determine the Effect of the Knowledge of better Names in Beginning 
Reading , Unpublished Ed. M. Thesis, Boston University, 1957. 

Purpose. To discover effect of knowledge of letter names on reading achieve- 
ment In grade one by means of constructed exercises and to evaldate exercises 
in relation to reading. Duration of study was four months. Tests used were 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test , Detroit Word Recognition Test , Test of Tectter 
Names (by Boyton et al. unpublished Ed. it. Thesis, Boston University, 1954). 
Critical ratios were computed. 

Findings. Significant critical ratios of 26.19 and 19.65 of experimental group 
favored continued teaching of capital and lowercase letters, respectively There 
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was significant difference of 2.51 in favor of the experimental group in mean 
reading score. * 

v * 

Reading and Language Arts 

* 

186. Carrell, Theresa, and Stevens* Traxel. “Leaping the Lan- 
guage Barrier,” Texas Outlook , 45: 19-20, September 1961. 

Purpose. To examine a preschool program designed to' teach non-English- 
speaking children minimum speaking vocabulary of English so that they can 
progress at normal rate in first grade. Population consisted of 15,000 enrolles in 
summer of 1960. At end of school year 57 percent were promoted to second 
grade. (1) 5,874 children completed four levels of basal reading; (2) 3,330 
completed three levels of basal reading; (3) 2,371 completed two levels of basal 
reading. 

Conclusions, (1) Children from the fourth level and some from the third 
were promoted to the second grade. (2) Some schools move all children into the 
second-year program and then teachers begin reading Instruction at whatever 

level the children are ; in effect, an ungraded program. 

% 

187. Hofretter, Mabel Davis. Relationship of Spelling to Read- 
ing in the Primary Grades , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State 
Normal University, 1960. 

Purposes . To determine (1) relationship between spelling and three aspects 
of reading and (2) differences in 'relationship of spelling and reading achieve- 
ment between boys and girls and among pupils of superior, average, and low 
intelligence Population consisted of 100 pupils In primary grades. Reading and 
intelligence tests were administered. Duration of study was 2 years, 3 months. 
Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation and test of significance were 
computed. 

Conclusions. Significant relationships were found between spelling and word 
recognition, spelling and paragraph comprehension, spelling and reading ability, 
spelling and average reading, and between word recognition and paragraph 
comprehension. - 

188. Jones, Dilys M. Pronunciation and Spelling of Second-Grade 
Pupils, Unpublished D. Ed. Thesis, Temple University, 1956. 

Purpose. To investigate various aspects of language development aa shown 
by second-grade children’s achievement in use of a core communication vocabu- 
lary. Population consisted of 50 second-grade pupils randomly selected from 
total population of 114. Tests used were Stanford Achievement , California Test 
of Mental Maturity, and Spelling Test constructed by author. Duration of 
study was 1 year. Pearson product-moment correlations, Chi-square, and con- 
tingency coefficients were computed. 

Conclusions. Words most frequently used are 4- or 5-letter monosyllables. 
Second-grade pupils can handle many words In the core communication vocab- 
ulary. Second-grade children seem cautious and their errors have to do with 
letter placement 
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189. Lemley, Lois N. Language Arts Approach to Individualized 
Reading, School District of Reading, Pa., 1961. 

Purpose, To determine whether time might not be saved through a language 
•rt 9 ®PPK>a<* to free Aoice reading. Population consisted of 29 first-grade pu- 
pils in one classroom, whose achievement was lowest in city. Duration of study 
was 1 year. Tests used were Metropolitan Readiness , Stanford-Binet, Oates Pri- 
mary Reading , and Metropolitan Achievement ; test scores were compared. No 
statistical treatment was indicated. 

Conclusions. Group which was lowest in city in September was highest in 
May. Interest, enthusiasm, and love for school and reading were unexcelled. 

190. West, Minnie B. Children's Improvement in English Usage 
in a Correlated Program , Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1969. 

Purpose. To identify and possibly to correct serious English errors made by 
third-grade children from environments in which low level of English was spoken 
Population consisted of 32 students in grade three. Tests used were Kuhlmann, 
Anderson Intelligence Tests and English usage tests developed by West Dura- 
tion of study was 15 weeks. English usage was correlated with a social studies 
unit Test scores were compared in terms of t-ratio to determine significance 
of difference between means. 

Findings. Children’s ability to recognise English usage errors can be developed 
by correlating Eogllah usage Instruction with social studies units; significant 
gains were made by all children. Comparison of gains In snbtest scores revealed 
significant difference between means of each initial and final snbtest score. 
Gains achieved by highest and lowest IQ groups were not significantly different' 
Conclusions based on teat results and improvement In oral English usage habits 
were not Indicated. 


Reading and Intelligence 


a « 

191. Burks, Harold F., and Bruce, Paul. “The Characteristics 
of Poor and Good Readers as Disclosed by the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology , 46 : 488- 
493, December 1955. 

v P ur P°*C' To test hypothesis that poor readers may be relatively weak in those 
parts of intelligence tests which resemble vital characteristics inherent in writ- 
ten language. If a pattern of abilities for poor readers can be found, resulting 
pfoffle should have Implications for curriculum modification. Population con- 
sisted of 11 good readers and 31 poor readers (one or more years below grade 
level), who ranged in grade levels from third through eighth grade. Tests used 
were Wide Range Achievement Test and Wechsler Intelligence Boole for 
Children. 

Conclusions. Poor readers were significantly low on Information, Arithmetic, 
and Coding subtests but significantly high on Picture Arrangement, Block De- 
sign, and Comprehension subtests Good readers were significantly high on 
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Similarities sobtest. HyjK)the»ls whs made that poor readers, as a group, ap- 
proach learning situations in a more concrete manner because of inability to 
handle abstractions. 8ince the reading process inherently consists of making 
abstractions, these children are hnndlcnpited. 

192, Jones, Lucile Q. Relationships of Reading , Spelling , and 
Intelligence , Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, 1957. 

Purpose. To compare relationships between oral and silent reading compre- 
hension, critical reading and intelligence. Intelligence and reading achievement, 
irurtractlenal level of informal reeding inventory and intelligence, assimilative 
and critical reading, reading achievement on a standardized test and instruc- 
tional level of informal reading inventory, rate of oral and silent reading, and 
reading and spelling achievement. Population consisted of 22 students in pri- 
mary grades. Tests used were intelligence tests, reading and spelling achieve- 
ment testa, and an Informal reading Inventory. Duration of study was 2 
years, 3 months. Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation was com- 
puted. 

Conclusion. All relationships tested were positive but not significant Ex- 
ceptions were rate of oral and silent reading, and reading and spelling achieve- 
ment, both of which were significant at 1 percent level of confidence. 

193. Owen, Jason C. A Study of the Prognostic Value of Certain 
Measures of Intelligence and Listening Comprehension With a Se- 
lected Croup of Elementary Pupils , Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine relationship among selected measures of intelligence, 
listening comprehension, and reading achievement as basis for ascertaining prog- 
nostic value in estimating a pupil’s present capacity for achievement in read- 
ing. Population consisted of 160 students in grades two, three, and four. Dura- 
tion of study was one year. Tests used were California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity , Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test , Durrcll-8ullivan Reading Capacity 
Test , Van Wagenen Listening Vocabulary Rralc, and California Reading Test. 
Data were treated by product-moment coefficients of correlation between measure 
of reading achievement and each of the group measures of intelligence and lis- 
tening comprehension ; multiple correlations to ascertain combinations of the 
measure of intelligence and listening comprehension yielding highest degree of 
relationship to measured reading achievement ; beta coefficients giving propor- 
tion of variance of reading achievement attributable to combined measnres; 
and multiple-regression equations for predicting reading achievement with 
measures of intelligence and listening comprehension. 

Findings . Child’s approximate level of reading expectancy can be more ac- 
curately obtained by using combination of measures of Intelligence and listen- 
ing comprehension than by using a single group measure of Intelligence and 
listening comprehension. Although such a combined measure appears to yield 
a more accurate prediction of reading achievement than any one of these 
measures used separately, the measure is not of sufficient magnitude to rule out 
action of many other factors that operate In determining reading achievement 
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194. Reed, James C. An Analysis of the Interrelationship of Cer- 
tain Components of the “ Primary Mental Abilities" and Reading 
Achievement , Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of Cliicnjro, 1958. 

Purpose. To analyze result* of readies and intelllseoce testa administered to 
groups of children in grades on£, four, ,nnd seven in an attempt to determine 
which components of intelligence were most closely related to reading. To in- 
vestigate changes In intellectual factors which could be used to predict rate, 
vocabulary, and-oomprehenslon, and to estimate validity of 8RA Primary Men- 
tal Abilities tests as predictors of reading achievement Population consisted 
of 153 students in grade one, 107 in grade four, and 101 in grade seven. T^sts 
used were 8RA Primary Mental Abilities and Chicago Reading tests. For sta- 
tistical procedure, dependent variables were the scores on Chicago Reading tests. 
The eight independent variables were the six PMA test scores, sex, and chrono- 
logical age. First, intercorrelation coefficients were calculated among the de- 
pendent variables and between dependent and independent variables; then for 
each dependent variable, multi ple-correlat Ion coefficients based on predictor vari- 
ables in a given multiple correlation were tested for significance by use of t-test 

Conclusions. Intellectual components related to reading achievement at grades 
one, four, and seven were different ; therefore, one cannot assume that a child 
proficient in reading at primary-gmde level will continue to be so at Intermediate* 
grade level, nor can one employ same tests to estimate reading potential, regard- 
less of ages of subjects. Rate of leading Is relatively Independent of vocabulary 
and comprehension, although the same factors predict it, und improvement of 
rate requires direct instruction ; perhaps rate can be Increased without regard to 
vocabulary and comprehension, although current consensus of experts Is that 
to do so is undesirable. SRA Primary Mental Abilities tests have limited value 
in predicting reading potential. Chicago Reading Test , D, does not provide 
measures of critical reading skills. 

Auditory Factors 

195. Edgar, Robert Claren. An Investigation of the Relationship 
Between Certain Types of Hearing Loss and the Perception and Pis- 
crimination of Initial High Frequency Phonetic Element h by Ele- 
mentary School Children, Unpublished Master's Thesis, Claremont 
Graduate School, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine some relationships between two types of hearing loss 
and the perception and discrimination of 13 high-frequency phonetic elements. 
Population consisted of 31 third- and fourth-grade students; subnormal hearing 
Group A consisted of 13 children with binaural hearing thresholds of 20 decibels 
or more in frequencies above 3,000 cycles per second ; subnormal hearing Group 
B consisted of 16 children with binaural hearing thresholds of 20 decibels or 
more In frequencies above 3,000 cycles per second plus losses greater than 20 
decibels. Tests included Sound Recognition Test and Production Test. 

Conclusions. Normal binaural low-frequency hearing combined with bi- 
naural high-frequency loss was a condition confined to male« only, while both 
sexes were equally inclined to manifest slight to moderate binaural low-fre- 
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quency lots combined with binaural high-frequency loss. No relationship exists 
between binaural high-frequency hearing loss and the perception, visual identi- 
fication, and vocal reproduction of initial high-frequency consonant soqnda. 

196. Gooolewski, Jean I. Auditory Perception of Word Elements 
in Beginning Reading Through Visual and Kinesthetic Speech Clues , 
Unpublished Ed. D. Thesis, Boston University, 1955. 

Purpose. To determine effectiveness of speech-correction methods for im- 
proving ability to distinguish separate sounds in spoken words. Population con- 
sisted of experimental group of 280 children in grade one, who used teaching 
manual written expressly for this study, and control group of 291 children in 
grade one, who used Building Word Power. Groups were equated on bases of 
mental age, auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, and learning rate. 
Duration of study was oue year. Tests used were Murphy-Durrcll Diag- 
nostic Reading Readiness Group Test , Kuhlniann-Finch Test for Beginning First 
Grade, Detroit Word Recognition Test, Mason Test of Auditory Analysis of 
Word Elements, Durrell Word Recognition Test, and Oates Primary Reeling 
Test. Mean differences and critical ratios were computed and compared. 
Groups were tested in October, March, and May. 

Conclusions. There was no statistically significant difference between the two 
groups during any testing period in auditory discrimination, visual discrimina- 
tion, or learning rate. Previous evaluation of method used by control group had 
indicated marked gain in these skills after presentation. 

197. Moe, Iver L. Auding as a Predictive Measure of Reading Per- 
formance in Primary Grades , Unpublished D. Ed. Thesis, University 
of Florida, 1957. 

Purpose. To compare significance of auding ability as predictive measure of 
reading performance, with mental age, verbal-intelligence mental age, and non- 
verbal-intelligence mental age. Population consisted of 27 pupils In grade one, 
30 pupils in grade two, and 20 irf grade three. Duration of study was eight 
months. Tests, given in October and March, were California Test of Mental Afs- 
turity, California Reading Test, and Florida Reading Beales. Zero-order, mul- 
tiple, and partial correlations were computed from test scores. Certain noncorre- 
lational analyses of auding test scores were made. 

Findings. There was a high correlation between first and second administra- 
tion of auding tests (.8838), which suggests high reliability for measure when, 
three grades were combined. Mental age measures correlated highly (.7976) 
with California Reading Test scores when all three grades were placed in one 
distribution. October auding tests correlated (.7922) with those of California 
heading Test given In March, when the 83 cases were combined in one distribu- 
tion. Scores of auding test given in October correlated (.7580) with scores in 
Florida Reading Seales given in March. 

198. Murray, Lucille Mary. Auditory Discrimination and Its 
Influence on Reading Achievement . Unpublished Masters Thesis, 
Illinois State Normal University, 1960. 

Purpose. To determine reading achievement of children who had been given 
reading instruction with special emphasis on auditory-discrimination skills. 
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Population constated of 25 students In primary grades. Duration of study was 
2 years, 3 months. Pretest and final tests on auditory discrimination and 
reading achievement were given. Pearson product-moment correlation waa 
computed. ,Aj ; 

Conclusion. Very significant relationship be#?Waudltory discrimination and 
reading achievement waa indicated. ** 

199. Smith, Leota E. Auditory Discrimination and First-Grade 
Reading Achievement . Unpublished M. Ed. Thesis, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, 1957. 

Purpose. To observe effectiveness of reading instruction when special em- 
phasis was placed upon auditory discrimination. Population consisted of 32 first- 

grade pupils, divided into a control and ap experimental group. Fisher t-test 
was used. 

Conclusions. Relationships among instruction with emphasis on auditory dis- 
crimination, reading readiness. Intelligence, and reading achievement were 
significant 


Reading and Physical Growth 

200. Anderson, Irving H., and Hughes, Btron O. ‘The Relation- 
ship Between Learning To Read and Growth as a Whole,” School of 
Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, February 1955. 

Purpota. To compare physical growth of two groups of first-grade boys, whose 
IQ’s were all Nearly the same, but whose age of learning to read differed widely 
“Age of learning to read ” Is defined as the chronological age at wtfich reading 
age of 84 months is attained on Gates Primary Reading Tests. Population con- 
sisted of 54 boys matched for IQ on Stanford Binet and for early v. late reading 
Average chronological age of early readers was 110.9 months and of late readers 
110.7 months. 

Conclusions. Boys who begin reading late tend to be physically less mature 
than boys who begin reading early. The way the child matures as a whole Is 
more Important in determining reading readiness than is growth in any single 

attribute. Maturity is also of more importance than method is In learning to 
read. 

201. Gleason, Gerald T., and Klauhmeier, Herbert J. “The Re- 
lationship Between Variability in Physical Growth and Academic 
Achievement Among Third- and Fifth-Grade Children,” Journal of 
Educational Research , 51 : 521-527, March 1958. 

Purpose. To tent two hyimtheses related to Olson’s Ideas: (I) Variability in 
Physical (trowth is accompanied by variability In academic achievement. 
U) Variability in physical growth is accompanied by low academic achievement 
Subjects were M third-grade students and 66 fifth-grade students. Children’s 
mean chronological age was neur mean of the can* I and dental age. but well 
below mean age of height, weight, strength, mental age, and achievement In 
reading, arithmetic, and language. Teste used were California Short-Form Test 
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of' Menial Maturity and California Achievement Tests, and Revised Stanford - 
Rinct, Gatca Advanced Primary Reading Test, Iowa Every Pupil Test. Rink 
order correlations, Intencorrelatlona, and raw scores were converted to g-acorea. 

Findings .. Uneven growth In height, weight, strength of grip, and carpal de- 
velopment tended to be accompanied by uneven and low achievement in reading, 
arithmetic, and language among third- and fifth-grade girla, by low achievement 
among third-grade hoys, but neither by variable nor low achievement among 
fifth-grade boya. Dentition did not correlate consistently with height, weight, 
strength, or carpal age, which four measures showed consistent, positive correla- 
tions by grade and sex. Number of i>ermanent teeth was found invalid as meas- 
ure of these subjects’ total physical growth. 

202. Karlin, Robert. “Physical Growth and Success in Undertak- 
ing Beginning Reading,” Journal of Educational Research. 51 : 191- 
201, November 1957. 

Purpose. To ascertain whether certain measures of physical growth, used 
alone and In combinations, are related significantly to success in undertaking 
beginning reading in first year of public elementary school systems. Population 
consisted of 250 first-grade students in four elementary schools In a suburban 
community near New York City. Tests used were Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Tests, given In October, and Gates Primary Reading Test, given In May. 
Height, weight, and carpal development were used as Indications of physical 
growth. Statistical techniques used were coefficient of correlation, coefficient of 
alienation, index of forecasting efficiency, and coefficient of multiple correlation. 
Criteria were baaed on factors known to contribute to reading readiness: IQ of 
90 or higher on Piafaer-CaaNfM^sm Primary Test; absence of undesirable re- 
sponses on Keystone Visual Sunry Test ; bearing loss of not more than 10 deci- 
bels on Maico Pure-Tonc Audiometer : freedom from any serious speech defect, 
immaturity of speech, or foreign language Influences ; evidence of social and emo- 
tional maturity as measured by Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and 
Attitudes. 

Conclusions. Skeletal growth, height, and w^elght were correlated with reading 
readiness and rending achievement test scores. Analysis of data revealed that 
these aspects of growth appeared unrelated to reading readiness test scores. 
There was a definite relationship between skeletal development and reading 
achievement test score. 

Reversals 

203. Benton, Arthi^ 1 4 . Significance of Systematic Reversal in 
Right-Left Discrimination , State University of Iowa, Acta Psychia- 
trica Et Neurologica 33 : 2, 1958. 

Purpose. To determine whether children showing consistent reversal in right- 
left discrimination differ from an appropriate control group in respect to (1), 
finger localising ability, (2) handedness, (3) arithmetic achievement, and (4) 
reading achievement and associated language skills. Population consisted of 
120 children in control group and 106 In experimental group. Age range was 
fiM-877 o— as- — a 
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*li to nine y«-ar«. HYrAiIcr Intelligence Seale for CliUdren w*» Riven to all 
children. Thirty-four children In one xultgroup wen* Riven a tindery of achieve- 
ment text* in fourth Rraile Twenl veeven made conventional m-oreo on rl*hl left 
discrimination ten! aud "even made rererxnl anrw. Mean performance level of 
control group on laiiRtinge akllla tent waa 5.3 and of reversal group, 4-8. PUhcr 
Exact Probability Tat was lined 

< onctuMumn. A* compared with the control group. children showing systematic 
revemal were Generally Inferior In development </ language skills ; group In- 
cluded unduly high proportion of children with defective rending ability. Sys- 
tematic re vernal may \h> symptomatic of general language deficit, aa expressed In 
slownesM In l«*tiniln^ conventional verbal symbols, 

204, Preston, Ralph C. ‘‘Reversals in Reading and Writing 
Among German and Among ^merioan Children." Reading Clinic, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1057, k’fcmontaru School Journal. 57 
330-334, March 1957. 

Purponr. To tent hyiMthesf* that German children commit fewer reversal 
ern»r« tfian American children, which appeared plaualble because of apparently 
leaa pressure exerted upon German children to read In grade one, and greater 
k| id pilot ty and consistency In various Important Mature*, of the German language 
One |»ortlon of rea ding- read I new teat, Auilrtctat fur 8ckutnrulinpc t In which 
14 reversals were iwssihle, waa given to 8,0U0 find grade children In Am month 
of school In Munich. Fifty test* were randomly selected la each of four cate- 
gories boys with rending readiness wren In the upper 27 percent ; glrla wltli 
reading readme** octree In the upper 27 percent; boya with readlng-rtadine** 
acorea In the lower 27 |»eroent ; glrla with reading- read! news scores in the lower 
27 percent. Same U Itema were printed aa a serrate teat, given to aome 800 
unit-grade children during the first month of school In Philadelphia. Fifty te*u 
were randomly selected from each of name four categories However, reading 
readiness waa determined by teachers* ratings lnatead of by reading readiness 
scorea, which were not available Chi aqua re waa computed. 

OoaWiMion*. Munich pupils committed significantly greater number of re 
veraala than ThllAdelphla pupils Significantly greater number of Phlladel|>hla 
than Munich pupils committed no reversals at all. In both g/oupa, pupils judged 
least ready for rending committed significantly greater number of reversals 
than those Judged most ready for rending. No significant sex difference* were 
round In number of reversals committed In Munich or Philadelphia. Both 
Munich and Philadelphia children were significantly more prone to make re- 
versals of matching than of copying type. In Germany reversals were made by 
75 percent of entering first-grade pupil*, who made approximately 30 penent 
more reversals as a group than American find grade pupils. Of the Philadelphia 
children 87 to 100 jenent had attended kindergarten, In contrast to about 2 
percent of the Munich children. In all probability, equallxed kindergarten ex- 
perience of German and American groups would tend to equalise difference* In 
frequency of reversal errors. Analysis of other difference* in cultural environ 
ment of children In Germany and in the United State* should throw light ot# - 
role of environment in readiness for learning In general. 
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Kindergarten Attendance 


206 . Haley, EuzAnrrH D.; Dolan, Ann E.; Katz, Mildred: 
\f\CKiN, Marjorie A. A Comporhonof Score* of Kindergarten 
Children and Non- Kindergarten Children in Sjyeeific Background 
Abilities at Fimt -Grade Entrance , riflpublfch&l Ed. M. Thesis 
Boston University, 1957. 


Purpose. To determine (1) whether kindergarten (raining ha* beneficial 
effect on motor coonllnatlon as related to letter writing, auditory and visual 
perception of letters, and knowledge of letter names and sounds, and (2) 
whether these abilities have definite; relationship to Increased learning rate. 
Population was comprised of (I3fl flnn-grmle (Kiplls In two communities: the 628 
•students In Community A hod had kindergarten training, whereas the 30H In 
Community B had not. Duration of the study was 1 month. Testa Included 
Otis Quick Sewing Mental Ability Tests, J/srpliy/lnirrll Diagnostic Reading 
Readiness Test, and Bo$ton University letter Knowledge Tests. Mean, stand- 
ard deviation, standard error of mean, standard deviation of differences, 
obtained differences, and critical ratio were t^lved and were used as bases of 
iiimparlson. 

Findings Children who had had kindergarten ei|*erlence wen* superior to 
those who had had no such training In capitals matched and named, letters 
written, capitals named Individually, lowercase named and sounded Individually, 
auditory discrimination, lower case shown, learning rate, and mental age factors. 
There was no significant difference In lowercase matched, capitals shown or 
sounded Individually, and words shown. Of the children with kindergarten 
training 72.DH jieroent <ould write their names, as compared w*ltb W.62 percent 
of the children with no such training. 


Language 

206. Condie. Lehor. An Experiment in Second Lanyuaye Inutrur. - 
tion of Beginning Indian Children in New Mexico Public School 
('npublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of New Mexico, 1961. 

Purpose. To determine whether quality of Instruction of non-English speak- 
ing beginning Indian children could be Improved by providing, through curricu- 
lum, wider learning eiperlenoea and by acquainting their teachers with tech- 
niques considered effective In teaching them oral English and in promoting 
their readiness for reading. Population consisted of 228 Indian and 8panlsh- 
Amerlcan first-grade pupils In four rural and reservatioh public schools In New 
Mexico; 110 pupils were In control group and 100 in experimental group. Each 
group was divided Into two classes. Tests Included Test of Knowledge of 
English for School Beginner ^ for Whom English fjt a Second language and 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests . Test of probability was used. 

Conclusion*. With field trips, workshops and Implementation of Instructional 
program In English, two ex|>eriiuetital classes in study showed highly significant 
gains ; reservations held for other two classes. Experience seemed to upgrade 
quality of teaching. There was need for definition of bilingual educational 
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problems, courses In second-language teaching, and research in alternate ap- 
proaches to second-language teaching. 

207. Groff, Charles Dunseth. A Semantic Study of Selected 
Supplementary Readers Used in the Primary Grades , Unpublished 
Ed. D. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh 1959. 

Purpoy, To determine variations in word meaning in selected supplementary 
reading books for primary grades. Spache Readability Formula was used ta de- 
termine grade placement of books. Seventeen books were selected for study : 
Cowboy 8am Series, American Adventure Scrir #, and six supplementary reading 
books paralleling basic readers published # Scott, Foresman and Co. and Mac- 
millan Co. Normative type of research was used 
Conclusions. Semantics may present problem to reading teachers, as many 
words were used with multiple means. Readability formula alone was not ade- 
quate in determining difficulty of reading material ; problem of semantics also 
must be considered. Additional studies "should be made to determine what con- 
fusion may arise In child’s mind when he encounters words with varied shades 
of meaning. Teachers .should undertake semantic investigations of materials 
used in classroom to prevent confusion in minds of pupils. Teachers should 
familiarise themselves with research studies and articles on semantics. Studies 
should be made to determine what difficulty child encounters when he meets 
words with multiple meanings. Authors of primary-grade reading material 
should avoid using so many words with multiple meanings. 

# 208,. Langman, Muriel Potter. The Reading Process: A Descrip - 
five Interdisciplinary Approach , Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1960, Eastern Michigan University and Hawthorn Center. 

Purposes. To name areas of behavior related to the acquisition of reading 
skills. To draw together information from psychology, particularly theories of 
l>erception and linguistics, in order to demonstrate the extreme complexity of the 
reading process. *Tq show relationship between the nature of language as a 
generalizing and eonceptuafti|ng process and the skills involved In reading. 
Paper describes seven aspects of behavior, and acquisition of vocabulary, visual 
perception skills, auditory discrimination skillB, generalisations related to letter- 
sound relationships necessary In word analysis, and importance of set and atten- 
tion in beginning reading skills. 

Conclusions. Individuals who function Inadequately in any of these areas 
function inadequately in whole complex of language use. They may suffer from 
a learning disability, of which reading failure is only one symptom. This kind 
of learning disability, on which research is now In progress, is distinguishable 
from reading and learning problems of emotional origin. 

209. Pency, Ruby T. An Experimental Study Showing the Effects 
of Semantic Variations on a Specific Group of Third-Grade Students , 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Southwest Texas State Teachers Oolleire, 
1957. 

Purpose. To determine whether third-grade readers show extensive semantic 
variations and If so, whether they cause misconceptions and confusions in minds 
of a specific group of third-grade students. Population consisted of 60 students 
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in grade three. Twenty tencher-made vocabulary teats based op Street * and 
Road* by Gray were administered. Duration of study was 8 months. Statistical 
treatment was not indicated. 

Finding*. Many words contained in third-grade reading material denote more 
than one concept Lack of understanding of language causes difficulties. Care- 
ful selection of textbooks with respect to semantic variations is needed. Dally 
instruction on alternate meanings of words Is needed. 

210. Rosenthal, Fred. Some Relationship* Between Sociometric 
Position and Language Structure of Young Children, Unpublished 
Ph. D. Thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1956. 

Purpose. To determine relationships between sociometric status and language 
behavior, of children. Population consisted of 20 children of high sociometric 
statne matched with 20 children of low soclometric status, all in grade two. Lan- 
guage records of the groups were analyzed in terms of three general, conceptual 
aspects of language : structure, method, and purpose, each defined in terms of 10 
language measures. Scores were converted to t-scores, and groups were com- 
pared by means of analysis of variance of language scores. 

Finding*. Language of children of high sociometric status is more active, 
variable, and communicative. Children of this age group of approximately 
“normal” IQ tended to be equally talkative regardless of sociometric status. 
Language of more popular children was superior in quality and social usefulness. 

Causes of Reading Difficulties 

211. Hancock, Rose. An Investigation of the Causes for Reading 
Retardation of a Group of Third-Grade Pupils . Unpublished M. Ed. 
Thesis, University of Southern California, 1957. 

Purpose. To determine how reading is affected by IQ’s, length of time spent 
in different schools, visual and auditory defects, and emotional and social prob- 
lems. Population consisted of (12 students in grade three. Tests included Pure- 
tone Audiometer Test, Gate* Primary Reading Tests, and Kuhlmann- Ander- 
son Intelligence Test. Statistical treatment was not indicated. 

Finding*. Abnormal vision and hearing deficiencies had little effect on read- 
ing retardation ; effect of speech defects was negligible. Teachers’ comments on 
38 pupils, together with health records of 26 pupils, indicated emotional instabil- 



ity. Forty-one pupils had attended same school for period of one to three years. 
Only 13 pupils came from unsettled or broken homes. Twenty-two pupils of nor- 
mal Intelligence failed to achieve better than first-grade reading ability. Only 
two pupils were up to grade level in achievement. 

212. McBath, Kathryn. Some Causal Factors Underlying Read- 
ing Deficiencies of Second-Grade Pupils of Hale, Schools Unpublished 
M.S. Thesis, University of Tennessee, 1957. 

Purpose*. To detect and correct causes of rending difficulties found among pu- 
pils in this study. To evaluate certain factors in relationship to reading achieve- 
ment To report case studies of students overcoming certain retarding factors 
and how changes occurred. To help teachers understand some factors necessary 
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in teaching reeding, Duration of study was one year. Population consisted of 
students in grade two. Tests used were Otis Quick-Scoring Group for Intelli- 
gence Scale ; Gates Primary Word Recognition Reading Tests , and Gates Para- 
graph Reading Tests. Statistical treatment was not indicated. 

Finding. Mental ability is related to school achievement. 



















